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HINA has always been essentially 

an agricultural nation. For un- 

numbered centuries its soil has sup- 
ported a huge population, and it does 
so today with seemingly undiminished 
fertility. This is obviously because the 
Chinese farmer, although his methods 
and machinery reflect the generally un- 
progressive tendencies of his people, has 
inherited from the remotest generations 
a practical knowledge of the fundamen- 
tals of scientific agriculture. 

If Chinese farming today seems primi- 
tive to the foreign visitor, it is principal- 
ly because of its prodigal use of man 
power and its almost total lack of mod- 
ern machinery. Farmer John Chinaman, 
however, is an unquestionable wizard in 
making two blades of grass spring. up 
where Nature intended only one. Labor- 
saving appliances would increase very lit- 
tle, if any, the production of the arable 
areas, and would throw out of employ- 
ment millions of farm laborers whom 
Chinese industry is not yet ready to ab- 
sorb. 

It follows, therefore, that the present 
needs of agriculture in the far eastern 
republic are not so much American plows 
and harrows as general agricultural en- 
gineering projects of a public nature de- 
signed to increase the cultivable areas 
and to harness the great, unruly rivers. 
Improved transportation is, of course, a 
universal and primary necessity. 

The minute and painful economies 
practiced everywhere in China are no- 
where more visible than on the farm. 
Nothing is allowed to waste. The neces- 
sities of fertilization bring into use every 
leaf and straw, every conceivable sort 
of offal, even the sewage of cities and the 
silt from canals and river bottoms. 

There are certain statisticians who 
have estimated that the people of the 
United States and Europe are pouring 
into the seas, lakes, rivers and under- 
ground waters from 5,794,300 to 12,000,- 
000 lbs of nitrogen, 1,881,900 to 4,151,- 
000 Ibs of potassium, and 777,200 to 
3,057,600 Ibs of phosphorus per million 
of adult population annually. 

“This waste,” wrote the late Dr. F. H. 
King, formerly of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, “we esteem one 
of the great achievements of our civiliza- 
tion. In the Far East, for more than 30 
centuries, these enormous wastes have 
been religiously saved, and today the 
400,000,000 adult population send back 
to their fields annually 150,000 tons of 
phosphorus; 376,000 tons of potassium, 
and 1,158,000 tons of nitrogen, comprised 
in a gross weight exceeding 182,000,000 
tons, gathered from every home, from 
the country villages and from the great 
cities, . . . 

“Man is the most extravagant accelera- 
tor of waste the world has ever endured. 
His withering blight has fallen upon 
every living thing within his reach, him- 
self not excepted; and his besom of de- 
struction in the uncontrolled hands of a 
generation has swept into the sea soil 
fertility which only centuries of life 
could accumulate, and yet this fertility 
is the substratum of all that is living. 

“It must be recognized that the phos- 
phate deposits which we are beginning 
to return to our fields are but measures 
of fertility lost from older soils, and 
indices of processes still in progress. The 
rivers of North America are estimated to 

+ carry to the sea more than 500 tons of 
phosphorus with each cubic mile of water. 
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To such loss modern civilization is add- 
ing that’ of hydraulic sewage disposal 
through which the waste of 500,000,000 
people might be more than 194,300 tons of 
phosphorus annually, which could not be 
replaced by 1,295,008 tons of rock phos- 
phate, 75 per cent pure. 

“The Mongolian races, a population now 
approaching the figure named; occupying 
an area little more than one-half that of 
the United States, tilling less than 800,000 
square miles of land, and much of this 
during 20, 30 or perhaps 40 centuries; 
unable to avail themselves of mineral fer- 
tilizers;—could not survive and tolerate 
such waste.” 

Every morning throughout the year a 
fleet of sampans can be seen on the 


creeks and canals of the foreign set- 
tlement of Shanghai,—and this is a uni- 
versal practice throughout China,—start- 
ing on their rounds of distribution to 
the. surrounding farms, freighted with 
night soil. This commerce amounts to 
thousands of tons annually, and is an in- 
dustry yielding a huge return to its pro- 
moters. 

A jaunt into any part of the country, 
at any time of the year, cannot fail to 
give ample evidence of the intensive prac- 
tice of fertilization. The evidence is 
nostral, visual and attested by the lux- 
uriance of the crops. The night soil is 
usually applied in liquid form, which 
makes it more easily and speedily “di- 
gestible” to plant life. 
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-HOW CHINA FEEDS HER MILLIONS 


Droppings from animals in the streets 
and caravan roads are not allowed to lie 
long; they are whisked away energetical- 
ly to.some growing crop. This practice 
gives little encouragement to flies, a pest 
of which China is comparatively free; 
but there is, of course, an offsetting in- 
convenience to the general mode of all- 
inclusive utilization of waste. Without 
scientific precautions the use of night 
soil entails grave insanitation, and the 
distribution of bacteriological evils is ex- 
cessively great, in spite of the general 
custom of consuming no uncooked vege- 
table food and drinking no unboiled 
water. 

Much of the fuel used in China con- 
sists of plant fibers—rice straw, millet 
stems, bean stalks, twigs, pine boughs, 
and even the leaves of trees. Their 


(Continued on page 1202.) 











Market Crowds on a Pontoon Bridge Across the Grand Canal at Soochow, China 
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HARD WORK THE REMEDY 

In the course of a very able editorial 
entitled “Our Own Revolution,” the Lon- 
don Spectator, in pointing out the only 
way of salvation for Europe, at the same 
time speaks of many phases of the situa- 
tion abroad which are in striking sim- 
ilarity with conditions here. The whole 
world, apparently, has gone mad with 
the extravagance born of war’s reckless- 
ness, and is riotously spending its sub- 
stance in the belief that there is no limit 
to national resources. 

There is this difference between the sit- 
uation in Europe and America: the lat- 
ter can at least produce enough to feed 
herself and does not need to go increas- 
ingly into debt for the means of exist- 
ence, but the fever of spending is the 
same, and the slackening of productive- 
ness is the same, and, both in the United 
States and abroad, government sets the 
pace in ever-increasing expenditure re- 
flected in rapidly mounting taxation. 

Space forbids quoting the Spectator in 
full, but the following extracts, repre- 
senting what remains after that which 
refers especially and exclusively to mat- 
ters concerning the British government 
has been eliminated, will give a suf- 
ficiently clear idea of the entire article, 
which is admirable in the soundness of 
its reasoning and the truth of its con- 
clusions: 

“Mr. Hoover has drawn a very dark 
picture in the National Food Journal of 
the economic condition of Europe. He 
is a very able observer, and his evidence 
may be taken as absolutely impartial; he 
has no ax to grind; he wants to tell the 
people of Europe the truth; and the peo- 
ple of Europe will be fools if they do not 
take to heart what he says. It was nat- 
ural enough when the guns ceased to go 
off that men should relax, as a sprinter 
straightens himself up after a special ef- 
fort. What exhausted Europe evidently 
did not understand, however, was that. the 
end of the war could not possibly mean 
a prolonged relaxation. 

“A breather was admissible,—such a 
thing is often wise or even necessary in 
the midst of the hardest of contests,—but 
every one ought to-have known that when 
the war was over another war of a dif- 
ferent kind but not less severe would be- 
gin if we were, after all, to save Europe. 
The new war was against scarcity. At 
present we are not fighting hard. We are 
malingering. 

“The breather turned into a prolonged 
relaxation; those who ought to have 
known better betook themselves again to 
expensive pleasures and the wild con- 
sumption of such luxuries as could be 
obtained, and thus set a bad example. 
The working men for their part behaved 
as though they believed that Europe could 
seriously be restocked by strikes for high- 
er wages and shorter hours, while all the 
time the prices of necessaries were rising 
against them, owing to the intensive ex- 
haustion of supplies. 

“Mr. Hoover now tells us that Europe 
faces something worse than insolvency— 
a word which is used so often that among 
ordinary people it no longer has power 
to provoke a shiver. He tells us that 
Europe is actually threatened with star- 
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vation. Her productivity is now less than 
it was when the war ceased, and if it is 
not rapidly increased the necessaries ob- 
tainable will be insufficient to maintain 
life and ordinary health. 

“There are two main lines of action by 
which the situation may be saved. The 
first is real, not promised, economy on 
the part of the government. The second 
is hard work on the part of every able- 
bodied person, whether he or she works 
with hand or brain. 

“It is incomprehensible to us that the 
government, with all their knowledge of 
what this nation will do when it is called 
upon to make an effort, should hesitate 
to tell the exact truth to the people, and 
invite them to make another mighty ef- 
fort to save themselves. For if the peo- 
ple are not saved by their own labor, 
they cannot be saved at all. 

“Instead of doing this, the government 
continually resort to expedients which are 
apparently intended to buy off immediate 
manifestations of dislike and mistrust. 
They have said that they do not really 
believe that ‘profiteering, for example, is 
a considerable cause of high prices. Yet 
they behave as though nothing were more 
important than to fine and imprison a 
certain number of shopkeepers. 

“Why does he [the Prime Minister] not 
now describe to the country the awful 
tragedy of refusing to raise wages by 
the only safe means instead of wasting 
time on measures which are bound to end 
in disappointment? There are many im- 
aginable methods of increasing the com- 
fort of the people which may or may not 
succeed, but which are much more likely 
to fail. One or other of them is contin- 
ually being brought forward,*but for 
some inscrutable reason the only certain 
plan is neglected. The only certain plan 
is for people to put their backs so thor- 
oughly into their work that supplies will 
be enormously increased and prices will 
fall. 

“We cannot see that it is beyond the 
range of working-class common-sense for 
the workers to say to themselves when 
all the facts were laid before them: ‘We 
will refrain from striking for at least a 
couple of years till we have restocked the 
country. A rise of three or four shill- 
ings in wages, which is all we could ex- 
pect to win by further strikes, is as noth- 
ing compared with the fresh suffering we 
should cause to ourselves and others, and 
the further rise in prices which would be 
caused.’ In fine, it is our deep convic- 
tion that the expedients of the govern- 
ment to purchase popularity are mislead- 
ing the public and delaying the re-crea- 
tion of wealth.” 

Having pointed out and emphasized 
the imminent danger of starvation in 
Europe unless the government sets the 
example of retrenchment in expenditure 
and the people “put their backs so thor- 
oughly into their work that supplies will 
be enormously increased and prices will 
fall,” the Spectator finds encouragement 
in the present attitude of the British 
working-man who is losing his faith in 
strikes and, “having had a look at what 
soviet rule means in other countries, pre- 
fers to go on improving his condition by 
the old constitutional means.” 
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In conclusion, the Spectator says: “The 
best thing about our present revolution 
is that every one wishes to thrive. Em- 
ployers, except a few stupid laggards, 
earnestly desire that the standard of 
conifort for every worker should not only 
be higher, but very much higher than it 
ever was before.” “We are not expect- 
ing a revolution, but living in the midst 
of a very satisfactory one now.” 

Surveying the situation, both abroad 
and at home, The Northwestern Miller, 
despite the obvious dangers and difficul- 
ties inevitable after such a war as this 
has been, remains calmly optimistic on 
the outlook. Already conditions are slow- 
ly improving, and it is evident that the 
dislocation has seen its worst stage. Com- 
mon-sense is reasserting itself, and 
steadiness of purpose and renewed en- 
ergy are developing. Meanwhile, as the 
Spectator says, the remedy for the ills 
of Europe, as it is for those of America, 
is “real, not promised, economy on the 
part of the government, and hard work 
on the part of every able-bodied person, 
whether he or she works with hand or 
brain.” 


THE POWER OF THE LOAF 

The art of making and unmaking rul- 
ers, long clumsily practiced by force of 
arms, had never reached its culminating 
point of artistic delicacy until the other 
day, when an American civilian pushed a 
noble scion of the Hapsburg family off 
his throne with a loaf of bread. It has 
been suggested that Herbert Hoover has 
of late been dominating Europe from a 
fortified bakery; certainly the manner 
in which he disposed of what, one hopes, 
is the last of the Hapsburgs surpassed 
anything that armies in the field have 
accomplished, at least so far as celerity 
and neatness are concerned. 

The attempt of Archduke Joseph to 
establish himself as king of Hungary, on 
the ruins of the respectable, if not very 
impressive, Peidll government, appar- 
ently with the support of the invading 
Roumanian army, might. easily have 
proved the beginning of a monarchical 
reaction in central Europe. He was just 
as dangerous in one way as the Bolshe- 
vik government of Bela Kun, ousted to 
make room for Peidll, was in the other. 
He had, apparently, a considerable num- 
ber of supporters in France and Eng- 
land; and the Peace Conference, which 
promptly set to work sending out orders 
to every one concerned with Hungarian 
affairs, was either powerless or half- 
hearted. 

At this point the guns of the fortified 
bakery were brought to bear. “The time 
of pussyfooting and gentle diplomatic 
notes has passed,” Mr. Hoover is report- 
ed to have said. “Nothing but a club will 
accomplish results in this situation. 
Neither the Bolsheviki nor the Hapsburgs 
are necessary if we have any sense of 
direct action in a crisis. I consider that 
the American army fought in vain if the 
Hapsburgs are permitted to retain 
power.” 

The Supreme Council in Paris sudden- 
ly sat up. Instead of worrying over its 
own apparent impotence, it dispatched to 
the over-ambitious archduke a vigorous 
telegram, telling him, in _ substance, 
to pack his valise and go. The text 
of this telegram, sent on August 22, 
as printed in the British newspapers a 
few days later, not only invited the 
Hungarian pretender to resign, on pain 
of seeing withdrawn “the economic aid 
of which Hungary is so much in need,” 
but added, as a final blow, “You are re- 
quested to have this message published in 








all districts.” In other words, Mr. Hoov- 
er not only made the archduke drop his 
newly won crown, but also forced him to 
advertise the fact throughout Hungary, 
at his own expense. 

No one has even questioned the fact 
that it was Mr. Hoover, and he alone, 
who brought about this prompt and 
bloodless revolution. The Paris corre- 
spondent of the Manchester Guardian, 
for example, points out that the Supreme 
Council, “worn out, tired, and in some 
quarters more than a little discredited, 
has received a new impulse’ from Mr. 
Hoover and his supporters, who are de- 
termined that, whatever the faults in the 
past, they will make the League of Na- 
tions idea a living reality in the future, 
and to that end will goad the Council to 
action all along the line.” 

Of course it was the delicate sugges- 
tion about “economic aid” to be with- 
held which made the Hapsburg gentle- 
man so precipitate in his acceptance of 
the Council’s invitation to go somewhere 
else. Just at present there is only one 
variety of “economic aid” which means 
anything in- Hungary, and that is bread. 
Hungary has for months been just on 
the edge of starvation, saved from it only 
by the food supplies Mr. Hoover and his 
associates have been shipping in. A 
mere Hapsburg manifestly had no chance 
against an American armed with such a 
weapon; Mr. Hoover said, “Go!” and 
pointed a loaf of bread at him, and he 
went, 

There is a Gilbert-and-Sullivan qual- 
ity to such a revolution as this, with Mr. 
Hoover very successfully playing the 
part of Pooh-Bah, Lord High Everything 
Else; but it is none the less a portentous 
augury for the future. President Wil- 
son on his tour of the West has repeat- 
edly spoken of the power to prevent war 
which will be vested in the League of 
Nations by its ability to declare an ab- 
solute boycott against any nation violat- 
ing its agreements. Whatever the pen 
may be, the loaf is certainly going to 
prove mightier than the sword, and Mr: 
Hoover has shown the way in which kings 
may be brought to terms, and nations 
made to listen to reason. 


THE PRESIDENT ON TOUR 

President Wilson’s expedition through 
the West has an importance by no means 
confined to the impending ratification.of 
the peace treaty. While his first,object 
has been to stimulate public support, of 
the treaty as it stands, and thus to try. 
and bring popular pressure to bear on 
the recalcitrant senators, it ‘i probable 
that the influence of this journey wilt 
extend far beyond the immediaté qtestion 
at issue. His speeches have dealt with 
many things outside of the treaty, and 
particularly with problems of labor, pro- 
duction and high living costs, and often 
those who have disagreed with him most 
violently regarding the League of Na- 
tions have found themselves unexpected- 
ly in accord with him on various matters 
of great domestic significance. 

For example, in the course of his 
speech to the Minnesota legislature, he 
said: “The time has passed when labor 
could be regarded as a commodity; it 
must now be considered as a means of 
association.” Both sides to the labor 
controversy, if one excepts the antedi- 
luvian reactionaries and the wild-eyed 
radicals who would abolish all work, con- 
cur in this summary of the situation, 
which expresses exactly the relationship 
striven. for by wise employers and far- 
sighted labor leaders the country over. 

The real value of the President’s jour- 












ney, however, lies far less in the things 
he has said than in the establishment of 
an enormous number of new and person- 
al relationships. What he says can be 
and is conveyed through the newspapers 
to every remotest corner of the country; 
what the newspapers, even with the help 
of the camera, fail to give is the manner 
of his speaking, and the personal impres- 
sion those who see and hear him carry 
away. President Wilson has peculiarly 
needed this, personal contact, because the 
very flawlessness of his gift for words 
has made him too often seem like a dis- 
embodied language-fountain, an imper- 
sonal creator of messages. 

Those who see and hear the President 
as he is today are almost uniformly im- 
pressed, first of all, with a sense of his 
physical vitality and strength. Never 
has any one been more thoroughly en- 
titled to show outward signs of weari- 
ness and strain, but President Wilson to- 
day looks and moves like a young man. 
He seems as if he had drawn fresh 
strength and vigor from his contact with 
the representatives of other races abroad. 
If his manner does not betray the up- 
starting pugnacity of one of his most 
distinguished predecessors, it indicates a 
physique matching the inflexibility of his 
purpose. 

He is not an orator inspiring to pas- 
sion, either in admiration or hatred. He 
speaks with authority, and yet imper- 
sonally; “we” almost invariably replaces 
“I.” The genius for the use of exactly 
the right word, admitted by his bitterest 
enemies, proves itself in his speech even 
more luminously than in his writing; 
speaking with few notes, or none, to a 
vast crowd, to a legislative session, or 
after dinner, he always finds the exact, 
unmistakable language for what he 
means. Certain members of Congress, 
and many editors, have felt themselves 
successful in arguing at him; the man 
who would argue with him must have 
rare confidence in his intellectual armor. 

His speech is a full exemplification of 
George Merédith’s phrase, in which he 
speaks of himself as dealing with “men 
and the ideas of men, which are the mo- 
tives of men in a greater degree than 
their appetites.” Perhaps Meredith was 
wrong; certainly the ideas of men are 
not the surest basis for an appeal to 
popular emotion. For this reason the 
President appears cold, despite the per- 
sonal friendliness of his manner; he is 
concerned with ideas, not with loves and 
hatreds. It is probable that he could 
never convince a stupid man of anything, 
whereas President Roosevelt—again to 
make a comparison—had only to say “I” 
in order to convince the stupidest of the 
truth of anything he happened to wish 
at the moment. 

For many thousands of Americans, and 
particularly for those living in the West, 
this was the first opportunity to judge 
of President Wilson except through the 
obscuring medium of a sheet of news- 
paper. His personal appeal is not likely 
to have much effect on those who make 
up their minds first and think after- 
wards, if at all. It is not probable that 
he has convinced many who went to hear 
him unwilling to be convinced. He has, 
however, shown that part of the West 
which he has visited that the nation’s 
chief executive is a man able to bear 
enormous burdens without weakening, 
and capable of undisturbed clarity of 
thought in the midst of a chaos of par- 


tisan passion. 





WEEK’S MILLFEED MARKET 





Prices Lower, with Offerings Free—Demand 
Quiet in East and Central West—Better 
Trade Expected in October 


Mirwavuker, Wis., Sept. 15.—Feed 
prices in all. markets declined sharply the 
past week, and demand has fallen off. 
Shippers found difficulty in making sales 
even at the reduced prices. Cancella- 
tions came in freely, owing to the fact 
that the feed was not shipped in specified 
time. Most of the large buyers are out 
of the market for the time being. Offer- 
ings have been quite free, and mills were 
asking for bids. Buyers who have feed 
bought for September shipment are giv- 
ing their attention to selling what they 
have on hand, and are not interested in 
feed offered for prompt shipment. Pros- 
pects are for a continued dull market as 
long as the weather conditions continue 
ideal. Eastern jobbers are filled up with 
high-priced feed, and are making every 
effort to reduce stocks. 

Business in the central states was at 
a standstill. Most jobbers have fair 
stocks bought for September, and mills 
and shippers are asking for shipping di- 
rections for stuff bought for first half of 
this month. Mixed-car trade has fallen 
off, and buyers demand immediate de- 
livery. The sharp break in corn and 
oats the past week scared out most of 
the buyers. There was some inquiry for 
feed for October delivery, and some sales 
were made at a fair discount. 

Eastern demand was quiet, with con- 
siderable reselling. There has been very 
little business done with eastern jobbers 
on the present decline, as most of them 
made liberal purchases during July, and 
the feed is arriving at destination, with 
little call. Middlings were decidedly 
weaker, and prospects are that the heavy 
premium will soon fade away. Mills 
with nothing to offer a week ago were 
asking for bids for September, on ac- 
count of shipping directions coming in so 
slowly. 

Southwestern markets were lower, both 
demand and inquiry having fallen off 
sharply. Bran was offered freely, with 
few buyers. Middlings did not decline 
as rapidly, but the call was not so brisk 
as a week ago, Hominy feed was lower, 
following the break in corn. There was 
a fair demand for oat feed from mixers, 
but prices were lower. Jobbers were 
skeptical about buying, and were out of 
the market: most of the time. Mills found 
best trade in near-by markets, though 
considerable has been sold for later ship- 
ment to the East. 

Wisconsin trade was dull, practically 
all buyers being out of the market, ex- 
cept in mixed cars that could be shipped 
immediately. All have fair stocks on 
hand bought at higher prices, which they 
are working off before making new pur- 
chases. Gluten feed declined $4 ton, but 
demand continues fair for both Septem- 
ber and October delivery. Oil meal was 
easier. Crushers were offering more free- 
ly, as export demand has let up. 

Hominy feed was lower, but mills were 
able to place a moderate amount for 
September shipment. There is a general 
opinion among shippers that prices are 
about at the low point, and that October 
feed will be in better demand, with mid- 
dlings working closer to bran price. The 
car situation has eased up somewhat, but 
is still far from normal. 

H. N. Wison. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Quiet Market, with Prices Showing Little 
Change—Feed Market Gen- 
erally Dull 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Curcaco, Int, Sept. 16.—It would be 
difficult to say to what extent the trade 
has been relieved of the accumulation of 
clear flour following the offers asked for 
by the Grain Corporation. One thing is 
certain: millers and dealers in general 
hope that the Corporation will contract 
for liberal amounts. Since there has 
been an indication of such flour being 
purchased through this organization, 
values seem to have wn firmer, not 
alone for first clear flour, but for the 
upper grades also. 

Spring wheat patents are held at 
$11.40@11.60, jute, with 95 per cent pat- 
ents at $11.10@11.25. Southwestern 95 
per cent patents are quite firm at $10.40 
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@10.65, jute. White patent rye flour is 
still lower again this week, and can-be 
had at $6.90@7.25, jute. Spring wheat 
bran ranges $39.50@40; flour middlings, 
$61; red dog, $68,—all in 100-Ib esacks. 
Feeds generally are not as active as two 
weeks ago, especially bran. 
4 C, H, CHarren. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 16—Demand 
for flour continues fairly d, with 
prices just about steady. The increas- 
ing seriousness of the car shortage is 
making some mills reluctant to effect new 
sales. Wheat continues in fair move- 
ment, with very good shipping demand, 
at this terminal. Prices are again strong- 
er. The millfeed situation is without 
much interest at fairly steady prices. 

R. E. Srerwrne. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 16.—Demand for 
flour shows no improvement. Prices on 
spring patents are quoted at a wider 
range, with hard and soft winter flour 
practically unchanged. Millfeed_ ex- 
tremely dull, with the market lower. Corn 
products show a decline of 25c per 100 
Ibs, with oatmeal steady and in fair de- 


mand, 
Lovis W. DePass. 


Puritaverpuia, Pa., Sept. 16.—Fair de- 
mand for flour to satisfy current needs, 
and prices firm, with quotations un- 
changed. Bran weak and lower, winter, 
to arrive, being $45@46, and spring, to 
arrive, $42@43. 

Samvet S. Danrets. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 16.—Flour mar- 
ket quiet, with only light scattered do- 
mestic trade. Some export sales made 
elsewhere than to Europe. Wheat feed 
demand quiet and dull, with prices nom- 
inal. 

Peter DERLIEN. 





FLOUR PURCHASES LIGHT 


Grain Corporation Buys Only 235,145 Bbis— 
Prices Range $9.50@10.25—Will Buy 
Clears This Week 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 13.—Flour 
purchases by the Grain Corporation this 
week were light compared to some of the 
previous weeks, and only amounted to 
235,145 bbls at prices ranging $9.50@ 
10.25, jute, Baltimore, which was a shade 
under those for the previous week’s pur- 
chases. Since the policy of stating 
amounts and prices was resumed in 
August, the quantities of flour purchased 
weekly by the Grain Corporation, with 
the range of prices, have been announced 
as follows: 

Week ended— Quantity, bbls Price per bbl 

,031,0 


AUB. 9 cocosvcseces 1,031,013 $9.80@10.40 
Aug. 16 .cccecescece 450,000 9.55@10.40 
Aug. 23 ..cceeeceeee 135,000 9.45 @10.30 
Aug. 80 wrccsevseees 408,085 9.90@10.30 
Sept. 6 wcccveveeces 381,765 9.75 @10.30 
Sept. 13 ..seeesseces 235,145 9.50@10.25 


WILL BUY CLEARS 

The announcement of the Grain Cor- 
poration that it will purchase clears for 
export on Thursday, Sept. 18, was re- 
ceived with no small amount of satisfac- 
tion in the trade, because they have been 
almost impossible to move, and it is 
hoped that the government will buy 
heavily, so that the situation may be 
cleared up. There is much guessing be- 
ing done as to what prices will be paid, 
and some seem to think that, in view of 
the firmness and advancing tendencies of 
prices on other grades, prices asked for 
clears will be proportionately higher, re- 
gardless of the fact that stocks of clears 
the country over are very heavy, and the 
continual increase in weekly output, as 
shown by the figures given out by the 
Grain Corporation, is materially increas- 
ing the stocks of clears. 

The terms governing the purchase, 
which is for 30 days’ shipment, are as 
follows: 

“Offers shall be submitted and pur- 
chases will be made subject to all terms, 
conditions and specifications of flour pur- 
chase plan of July 7. Sellers must for- 
ward immediately samples of flour of- 
fered, marked with brand and date, same 
to be the basis of offers. Flour already 
packed in 10%4-0z common jutes will be 
acceptable at an allowance of 5c per bbl.” 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





About 62 per cent of all hired male 
farm labor in the United States is hired 
with board furnished, and 38 per cent 
without board. 


September 17, 1919 


THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 
Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 


centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 

Sept. 14 Sept. 15 
Sept. 138 Sept.6 1918 1917 
Minneapolis ....457,885 324,515 398,660 459,345 
We. WO cecvars 16,065 14,385 7,809 
Duluth-Superior 24,465 10,400 21,590 25,710 








Milwaukee ..... 12,000 11,500 12,000 10,000 

Totale .....s. 510,365 360,800 440,059 495,055 
Outside mills*..164,625 ...... 181,990 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg.674,990 ...... 622,049 ....... 
St. Louis ...... 43,700 35,200 35,800 43,450 
St. Louist ..... 57,800 61,400 53,000 57,000 
Buffalo ........ 133,200 125,235 165,200 67,550 
Rochester ..... 9,050 10,800 8,800 38,800 
Chicago ........ 22,750 23,250 24,750 25,250 


Kansas City.... 84,000 76,500 65,100 60,300 
Kansas City!...360,460 355,160 335,216 247,100 


Omaha ....-+-- 21,805 23,420 .....5 cases. 
Tolese i vc devss 49,900 42,300 28,600 49,500 
Toledof ....... 79,490 71,695 71,320 92,015 


Nashville** ....171,320 164,595 80,765 131,655 
Portland, Oreg.. 32,955 86,090 31,370 8,775 
Seattle ......-. 44,390 28,350 18,750 13,295 
Tacoma .....-.. 37.465 30,410 26,560 2,840 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. ‘The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Sept. 14 Sept. 15 
Sept. 13 Sept. 6 1918 1917 
3 59 76 3 


Minneapolis ...... 83 89 
ae ee 68 60 74 Se 
Duluth-Superior .. 66 28 60 71 
Outside mills* .... 63 55 70 73 

Average spring... 76 57 70 83 
Milwaukee ........ 67 66 90 84 
St. Bowls ois cece 87 70 70 86 
St. Louist ........ 76 66 69 74 
Buffalo .....0008. 80 76 100 40 
Rochester ......+. 49 58 47 19 
CHICAZO. 2. cc rccvere 85 89 93 95 
Kansas City ...... 89 81 79 79 
Kansas City? ..... 86 83 91 83 
Omahe .ccccccccce 89 93 es ee 
Toledo .cccicscecs 104 88 60 103 
Toledof ....eeeeee 99 77 63 97 
Nashville** ....... 83 80 42 86 
Portland, Oregon.. 77 84 77 25 
Beattle ..ccccesess 77 53 40 46 
TACOMA ..ccccccee 65 51 46 5 

Totals oc cccvssee 78 69 69 68 


Flour output for week ending Sept. 13 at 
all above points shows an increase of 9 per 
cent from week ending Sept. 6. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled. in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. J 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


MILLING LABOR TROUBLES 


Topeka Mills Operate Regularly Despite 
Attempted Boycott—Strike at Fort Scott 
—Trouble at Portland, Oregon 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 13.—The sole 
incident of interest in connection with 
the mill labor situation in the Southwest 
this week was a strike of the men em- 
ployed in the Goodlander Mills, Fort 
Scott, Kansas. The men are members of 
a local union connected with the Federa- 
tion of Labor, but believed not to be a 
part of the International Union of Unit- 
ed Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft 
Drink Workers of America. The strike 
was for more pay. The mill is owned by 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co., and, since 
it is one of that company’s smaller mills, 
the strike there is regarded as of no par- 
ticular importance. 

Elsewhere there were no developments 
of considerable interest. John Rader, a 
representative of International head- 
quarters at Cincinnati, is still in the 
Southwest endeavoring to strengthen the 
union organizations at various Kansas 
towns. Reports indicate that activity is 

(Continued on page 1214.) 








Licenses Revoked 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 16.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—The Food Administra- 
tion announced yesterday that it had 
revoked the licenses of H. H. Watson, 
of Longview, Texas, and the Officer Smith 
Grain Co., Fort Worth, Texas, for viola- 
tions of the food control act. The En- 
forcement Division took action on the 
recommendation of D. F. Piazzek, sec- 
ond vice-president of the Grain Corpora- 
tion. 

Joun J. Marrrnan, 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CAR SHORTAGE PROBLEM GROWS 





Reports of Serious Lack of Cars Come From Various Parts of Country—No 
Relief Apparently in Sight—Appeals Made to Government for Help 


The shortage of cars for the shipment 
of either flour or wheat has grown steadi- 
ly worse in the past two or three weeks. 
While railroad officials generally seem to 
be of the opinion that there are plenty 
of cars available, millers and grain men 
everywhere are finding their operations 
handicapped by lack of cars, and in 
many cases have had to cut down their 
running time, or else accumulate flour in 
their warehouses far beyond their normal 
supplies. 

The following reports indicate the 
widespread nature of the difficulty: 

* _ 


Burraw, N. Y., Sept. 13.—The mills 
here are discouraging any new business 
on account of the car situation, which is 
the worst ever known in Buffalo. The 
mills are swamped with orders, and there 
is a tremendous immediate local demand 
for flour, which cannot be shipped, owing 
to the scarcity of cars. 

One of the mills was down for lack of 
cars, and it was found impossible to put 
on heavy feed on the others and keep the 
mill clear. The mills generally in this 
district are going slow, some shutting 
down a day or two waiting for cars. 

All this is in spite of the efforts being 
made by the mills to save cars. They 
are doing their utmost, loading to ca- 
pacity, double-loading anything to avoid 
wasting car space. Not only that, but 
the Washburn-Crosby Co. has shipped 
another canal boatload of flour for New 
York, and will load as many barges as it 
can get. The mills have the flour wait- 
ing, or it can easily be made. 

(Continued on page 1214.) 





SACRAMENTO MILL BOUGHT 


The Globe Company Buys 400-Bbl Mill of 
the Phoenix Milling Co., Sac- 
ramento, Cal. 

San Francisco, Car, Sept. 16.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—The Globe Grain & 
Milling Co. has purchased the Phoenix 
Milling Co., of Sacramento, which has a 
daily capacity of 400 bbls. In addition 
to the plant at Sacramento, the Phoenix 
company has had offices at Oakland and 
Placerville. 

R. C. Mason. 


WHITEWATER CO. EXPANDS 


George M. Ross and Associates in White- 
water (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. Buy 
500-bbl Mill at Ottawa, Kansas 
Kansas Crtry, Mo., Sept. 16.—(Special 
Telegram)—George M. Ross, president 
of the Whitewater (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co., and his associates today contracted 
for the purchase of the 500-bbl mill at 
Ottawa, Kansas, from its owners, the 
Ottawa Milling Co. Associated with Mr. 
Ross in the transaction are his two sons 
and J. O. and L. E. Zimmerman. Of the 
Whitewater company, the officers addi- 
tional to Mr. Ross, president, are: J. O. 
Zimmerman vice-president, Paul Ross 
secretary, and L, E. Zimmerman super- 

intendent. 

Mr. Ross formerly was for a number 
of years chief of the Kansas grain in- 
spection department. Upon his retire- 
ment from that position he organized the 
present company and purchased the prop- 
erty at Whitewater formerly owned by 
the Whitewater Milling & Elevator Co. 
The company has since been very suc- 
cessful, and for several weeks Mr. Ross 
has been looking for a desirable milling 
property to assist in taking care of his 
company’s growing trade. It is probable 
that the Ottawa plant may be owned by 
a separate company, but the two mills 
will be operated in close managerial con- 
nection. 

The mill at Ottawa is, in so far as the 
main mill structure is concerned, one of 
the oldest in Kansas. Operated for many 
years b 
of the best known of early-day milling 
enterprises in this district. Under later 
ownership it did not succeed so well, and 
two years ago, following its operation for 
several years by tne Forest Park Mill- 
ing Co., the mill was purchased by stock- 


H. D. Crane & Co., it was one- 


holders of the Midland Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City. At that time it was completely 
rebuilt and made into a strictly modern 
and efficient 500-bbl flour mill. 

In the two years of its ownership by 
Midland interests its business and sales 
policy has been directed by the Midland 
Milling Co. management. Disposition of 
the property by that company is with a 
view to concentrating its capacity at the 
Kansas City terminal, where it now owns 
and operates a 1,700-bbl mill at North 
Kansas City. Harry G. Randall is man- 
ager of the Midland company, and John 
W. ‘Cain sales-manager. The company is 
controlled by principals of the Shane 
Bros. & Wilson Co., of Philadelphia. 

Rosert E. Srerwine. 


CANADIAN MILLS UNITING 


Maple Leaf Co. Buys Campbell Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Toronto—Change to Be 
Completed Soon 


Toronto, Ont., Sept. 13.—In explana- 
tion of a number of vague rumors that 
have been floating about in Canada for 
some weeks, in which the names of sev- 
eral large companies have been connected 
with hints of mergers and amalgama- 
tions, The Northwestern Miller is author- 
ized to say that the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, has bought the Camp- 
bell Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, and 
will hereafter control the mills and or- 
ganization of that concern. The arrange- 
ment between these two companies 
reached a definite stage this week, and 
will be confirmed by their shareholders 
as soon as the necessary formalities can 
be observed. 

It is understood that in consummating 
the arrangement between these companies 
there will be no disturbance of any kind 
in the existing organization of either of 
the companies, but it may be expected 
that D. A. Campbell, managing director 
of the Campbell Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
will assume an active part with Hedley 
Shaw, managing director of the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co. Ltd., in the general 
management of the amalgamated inter- 
ests. 

The Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., is 
one of the four largest milling companies 
in Canada. Its mills are located at Port 
Colborne and Kenora, Ont., Brandon, 
Man., and Medicine Hat, Alta., and their 
total capacity is about 15,000 bbls per 
day. The paid-up capital stock of the 
company is $5,000,000. 

The Campbell Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
is the largest of the distinctively On- 
tario milling companies, and is likewise 
one of the most active. Its paid-up cap- 
ital stock is $1,300,000. 





A. H. Battery. 





BRITISH GRAIN PRICES 


Government Guarantees Prices for 1919 Crop 
to Farmers, on Basis of 71s 11d 
per Qr for Wheat 


Lonvon, Enc., Sept. 3.—The following 
are the guaranteed prices by the Brit- 
ish government for the 1919 grain crops: 
wheat, 71s 1ld per qr of 480 lbs; barley, 
61s 6d per 400 lbs; oats, 44s 1d per 312 
Ibs; rye, 71s 11d per 480 lbs. 

So far as can at present be foreseen, 
it is probable that the average prices ob- 
tained by the growers for barley, oats 
and rye will exceed the prices guaran- 
teed by the government, but if the prices 
of any of the four grain crops should 
prove to be lower than the guaranteed 
prices, the difference will be made up by 
the government. 

C. F. G. Raixes. 

NOTE.—At the current rate of sterling 
exchange, these prices are equivalent ap- 
proximately to the following: wheat, $1.87 
bu; barley, $1.54; oats, 94c; rye, $1.75. With 
exchange normal, each of these equivalent 
prices would be about 17 per cent higher. 





Britain’s Subsidy Burden 
Lonvon, Enoctanp, Aug. 20.—Several 
regulations and prohibitions in regard 
to capital issues, securities, bonds, deben- 
ture stock, etc., made by the British gov- 
ernment during the war, have this week 
been withdrawn. This is another step 


toward complete freedom of the_busi- 
ness world, and it is ho 
maining restrictions w be removed 
without undue delay, for there is a stron 
feeling in the financial and commercia 
world that it ‘can direct its affairs suc- 
cessfully without official intervention. 

At the present time £135,000,000 are 
being taken from the British public’s 
purse for subsidies, which is almost as 
much as the total expenditure of the 
country in the year before the war. 
There is the bread subsidy, costing £50,- 
000,000; a railway subsidy or grant of 
£60,700,000; and the out-of-work dona- 
tion, estimated at £25,000,000. In addi- 
tion, the public has to pay £40,000,000 
in connection with the coalfields’ award. 

This is a very demoralizing state of 
affairs, and it is hoped that the outcry 
for a reduction in expenditure will have 
the effect of making an end, without de- 
lay, of what are described as “mischiev- 
ous” treasury subsidies. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 


CANADA EXPORTS TIED UP 


Millers Cannot Find Out Authorized Pro- 
cedure—Offers at Good Prices Cannot 
Be Accepted—Trouble Likely 


Toronto, Onvt., Sept. 16—<(Special 
Telegram )—Canadian millers are still in 
the dark as to the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in the export flour business, Con- 
siderable damage to industry is result- 
ing. Many offers to buy at good prices 
are being received, but acceptance is not 
permissible. 

The country needs the business and 
farmers need the feed, but the authori- 
ties move slowly or not at all. All the 
elements of a storm are gathering around 
this question. A. H. Batrey. 








MONTANA MILL BUYS PLANT 


Lewistown Company Buys Property in Chi- 
cago from Shane Bros. & 
Wilson Co, 


Cuicaco, Itt., Sept. 15.—One of the 
most important transactions in Chicago 
for some time in connection with the 
flour trade was the transfer of the flour 
plant owned by Shane Bros. & Wilson 
Co, at Twenty-seventh and Robey streets, 
Chicago, to the Montana Flour Mills Co., 
Lewistown, Mont. This transaction has 
been pending for several days, and the 
transfer was only completed today. 

It is the intention of the Montana 
Flour Mills Co, to use this plant, which 
has a capacity of 60,000 to 75,000 bbls, 
for the handling of its flour to eastern 
and southeastern trade. F. M. Brown, 
eastern sales-manager, will be located in 
Chicago permanently, and from time to 
time R. J. Anderson, secretary and sales- 
manager, will co-operate with Mr. Brown 
in the distribution of the mill’s products. 

The plant is well located, being on the 
Illinois Canal and the Belt Line, afford- 
ing lake-and-rail shipments, as well as 
all-rail, to eastern points. It was built 
about three years ago, is four stories 
high, of brick and concrete construction, 
and thoroughly modern in every way. The 
new owners will take possession at once. 

¢ C. H. CHatren. 





Hearing on Weights and Measures 

Cuicaco, It, Sept. 15.—Secretary 
Husband, of the Federation, is to leave 
Wednesday, Sept. 17, for Washington, 
to attend the hearing before the House 
Committee on Coinage, Weights and 
Measures on Friday, Sept. 19, on H.R. 
7482, known as the decimal weight bill. 

It is proposed by some members of 
the House committee to include in the 
provisions of the decimal weight bill 
flours and meals in every size package. 
This would include packages of self-ris- 
ing flour, farina, corn products, etc., 
which are put out in carton form as 
“specialties.” In the bill as it was in- 
dorsed by the Federation, such “special- 
ties” under 5 Ibs were exempt. Federa- 
tion officers will oppose the proposal to 
include such packages in the provisions 
of the Pal weight bill. 

C. H. Caarien. 





The British government board of trade 
has undertaken to purchase from Irish 
farmers their 1919 crop of flaxseed, the 
expected value of which is about $26,- 
000,000. ‘ 


that the re- . 
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DEATH IN DUST EXPLOSIO? 
Murray Elevator Wrecked by Dust Explosion 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 15.—A ter- 
rific explosion of grain dust at the Mur- 
ray elevator, in North Kansas City, Mo., 
owned by the Burlington Railway and 
operated under lease by the Federal 
Grain Co,, at 2 o’clock Saturday after- 
noon, caused the death of 13 men, the 
serious injury and burning of many oth- 
ers and the complete wreckage of the 
elevator, with a property loss of $500,000 
or more. ’ 

The full day crew of 38 men was in 
the elevator at the time of the catas- 
trophe, and of these 24 were either killed 
or more or less seriously injured. The 
bodies of four of the dead were re- 
moved immediately; six others were com- 
pletely covered with débris, and of six 
seriously injured, three have since died. 
Still other deaths are expected ‘among 
those severely burned. 

A number of men succeeded in escap- 
ing from the structure, which was swept 
by flames immediately after the explo- 
sion, to the roof of the 80-foot grain 
tanks. Some of these were so seriously 
burned that they were with difficulty re- 
strained from hurling themselves to the 
ground, but all were ultimately removed 
by firemen with upright and scaling lad- 
ders. 

Little could be done to check the 
flames which enveloped the great struc- 
ture. Although built wholly of concrete, 
steel and tile, the building burned with 
a fierce heat which prevented near ap- 
proach. The nearest fire hydrant was 
more than a mile from the elevator, and 
the firemen were helpless to do more 
than accomplish the removal of the dead 
and injured as rapidly as possible. 

The force of the explosion was almost 
unbelievably great, hurling bodies of men 
to a considerable distance from the struc- 
ture, cracking and shattering heavy walls 
of re-enforced concrete, steel and tile, 
and imbedding pieces of wreckage oe 
ly in the sides of the heavy tank walls. 
The cracked and broken tanks permit- 
ted some grain to spill out on the ground, 
but it is believed that a large part of 
the heavy. stock of wheat carried in the 
house will be salvaged without damage. 

The cause of the explosion, other than 
that it originated from grain dust, is 
not definitely known. Apparently it 
originated in the basement of the struc- 
ture. J. O. Reed, grain dust explosion 
and fire prevention inspector for the 
government, working under the direction 
of the Grain Corporation, in Kansas City 
on an inspection trip, in a public state- 
ment, said Sunday he had warned Wil- 
liam Jackson, superintendent of the 
house, 24 hours previous to the explosion, 
that there was serious danger of a dust 
explosion, and that he had covered this 
condition in reports mailed to his su- 
perior officers. No report of this warn- 
ing had been made to the offices of the 
company operating the elevator, in the 
Board of Trade Building. 

The Murray elevator was of 1,500,000 
bus capacity. Built some years ago with 
an initial capacity of 500,000 bus, the 
additional storage bins were added later, 
while the house was operated under lease 
by the Aylsworth-Neal-Tomlin Grain Co. 
This lease was later taken over by the 
Aylsworth Grain Co., successors, and this 
year was again transferred to the Fed- 
eral Grain Co., which took over the Ayls- 
worth business following the retirement 
of George A, Aylsworth, president. The 
present concern is controlled by the 
Bartlett-Frazier Co., of Chicago. ef 
J. Smith, formerly assistant to D. F. 
Piazzek, vice-president of the Grain Cor- 
poration, is president of the company, 
and A, R. Aylsworth is secretary and in 
charge of the milling wheat department. 

The business of the Federal Grain Co. 
will in no way be interfered with, and 
plans for repairing the elevator already 


are under way. 
R. E. Srertra. 





Strike Hits Publication 


The International Institute of Agricul- 
ture has notified its subscribers that the 
publication of its bulletins has been in- 
terrupted owing to the general strike of 
printers in Rome. Publication will be 
resumed whenever the strike ends. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
increased 133,320 bbls. The mills made 
(week ending Sept. 13) 457,835 bbls, 
against 398,660 in 1918, 459,345 in 1917, 
and 392,695 in 1916. 


* #*# 


Most of the mills report very little 
change in the flour situation at Minneap- 
olis. Buying continues rather light, al- 
though a few mills say they noticed a 
slight improvement in demand the past 
week. Where before they sold less than 
their capacity, they are now exceeding it 
by a fair margin. Buyers are not tak- 
ing hold as in other years at this time, 
and sales made were, as a rule, of small 
volume,. with only scattered sales of 
round lots. 

First and second clears were as quiet 
as ever, and very little business was done. 
The Grain Corporation has asked for 
bids on clear flour, and mills hope to 
dispose.of their surplus this week. Prices 
are steady, and first clear is quoted by 
mills at $8.50@9.25, in 140-lb jutes; sec- 
ond clear, $6.50@7. 

The mills have advanced their prices 
on higher grades of flour, due to the ad- 
vance in cash wheat. Standard patent is 
quoted at $11.65@11.80; bakers patent, 
$11.20@11.50,—in 98-lb cottons. 

* * 


The millfeed market at Minneapolis 
seems to be a little easier. One big city 
mill sold bran today, for quick shipment 
at $36 ton, a reduction of $8 for the 
week. 

There is some demand reported for the 
heavier feeds, but the market is not very 
active. It is reported that stocks in the 
hands of eastern buyers are fairly heavy, 
and they are not showing much interest 
at present. 

Jobbers say that country mills are run- 
ning stronger now, and that they are 
offering in this market a little more free- 
ly. With feed to sell they are willing to 
cut prices in order to make sales, and 
their quotations are as a rule $1@2 ton 
under Minneapolis mill prices. 

City mills are quoting bran at $37@39 
ton; standard middlings, $51@53; flour 
middlings, $59.50; red dog, $65,—in 100- 
lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILIS IN OPERATION 


Of the 25 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 22 were in operation Sept. 16: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co.*s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
Cc, E and F mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, D, BE, F and 
G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston's mill. 

FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILIS 


Special reports of 43 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 47,020 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Sept. 13 they made 180,690 
bbls of flour, against 189,800 in 1918. 


WHEAT PREMIUMS HIGHER 


Cash wheat at Minneapolis was strong 
all week. Premiums advanced daily, and 
prices show a gain of 15@25c for the 
week. Market was very active, and there 
Was a.keen demand for choice hard 

des. Mills snapped up these offer- 
ings, and were willing to pay prices. 
The best of ordinary wheat also was ac- 
tive, and prices were firm. Lower and 
thin were fairly active on some 
days, but most of the time they were 


dull. There was some complaint the lat- 
ter part of the week that the inspection 
was a little lenient in grading. No. 1 
dark was quoted today at $2.70@2.90 
bu; No. 1 northern, $2.40@2.70. 

Winter wheat offerings were not so 
liberal last week, and there was a good 
demand for the better grades. Prices 
also were firmer. Lower grades were in- 
clined to drag. Kansas No, 2 hard was 
quoted at $2.30@2.32; Nebraska No. 2 
hard, $2.26@2.28. 

MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, Sept. 13, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 


Minneapolis ....3,515 4,840 2,910 3,707 4,406 


Duluth .....+..- 369 3,791 844 1,267 5,247 
Totals ........ 8,884 8,631 3,754 4,974 9,653 
Duluth, b’d’d.... ... eee oes 31 302 
Totals ........ 3,884 8,631 3,754 5,005 9,955 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1919, to Sept. 13, 
1919, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 




















1919 1918 1917 1916 

Minneapolis .. 17,229 9,511 5,602 7,527 
Deleth os... s0s 551 4,945 920 2,357 
BOCIE sc ccve 7,780 14,456 6,522 9,884 
Duluth, b’d’d.. ote vaek ‘ 52 
Totals ...... 7,780 14,456 6,522 9,936 
Elevator ,stocks at Minneapolis and 


Duluth on Sept. 13, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) were: 

1919 1918 1917 1916 1916 
Minneapolis 3,198 3,531 81 5,625 540 


























Duluth..... 396 4,038 688 6,503 3,244 
Totals.... 3,594 17,569 769 12,128 3,784 
Duluth, b’d'd vee as 78 312 
Totals.... 3,594 7,569 769 12,206 4,096 


GRAIN STORAGE RATES 


The terminal elevators at Minneapolis 
have published the following rates for 
handling and storing grain according to 
the revised laws of Minnesota: 

For receiving and loading and first 15 
days or part thereof, 14%4c bu. For stor- 
age thereafter, one-thirtieth of Ic bu for 
each day or part thereof, excepting that 
continuous storage from Nov. 15, 1919, 
to May 15, 1920, shall not exceed 4c bu. 
Cleaning, clipping or running over in 
store, 4c bu and actual shrinkage. These 
rates will govern until new rates are 
promulgated, and will apply only to 
grain in regular storage. 


DEATH OF JAMES QUIRK 


James Quirk, formerly head of the 
James Quirk Milling Co., of Minneapolis, 
died at his home in San Diego, Cal., Sept. 
12, Mr. Quirk at one time operated the 
mill at Milbank, S. D., and later the 
2,000-bbl mill at Montgomery, Minn., and 
the 400-bbl mill at Waterville. The two 
latter properties were taken over by the 
Commander Mill Co., of Minneapolis, in 
1911, following the liquidation of the 
James Quirk Milling Co. 

About eight years ago Mr. Quirk 
moved to the Pacific Coast. Mr. Quirk 
was 70 years old. He is survived by his 
widow, one daughter and three sons. 


FLAXSEED PRODUCTS QUIET 


Flaxseed was easy in tone last week, 
and prices broke daily. For the week a 
loss of about 40¢ bu is shown, No. 1 flax- 
seed being quoted around $4.92@4.96 bu. 
Offerings in this market continue light, 
and most of the receipts went on to ar- 
rive sales. Crushers were in the mar- 
ket for seed, and took everything of- 
fered. : 

Export inquiry for oil cake is quiet, 
and but few sales were put through. 
The unsettled condition of the foreign 
exchange and the fact that several for- 
eign governments have fixed prices that 
are out of line are factors in the dull- 
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be around $77.50 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
; ptaypars gee gece linseed oil meal 
s uiet, an rs are bu on 
a hand to abate = Prices toe the 
week show a decline of $8@5 ton. Lin- 
seed oil meal is quoted today at $80 ton, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The coarse grain market at. Minneap- 
olis was very unsettled last week. There 
was, as a rule, an easier tone, and prices 
show a decline. The last few days espe- 
cially, the market was weak and prices 
broke daily. Corn again led the decline, 
and for the week shows a drop of 19c 
bu. No. 3 yellow closed yesterday (Sept. 
15) at $1.36@1.37 bu; No. 3 mixed, $1.35 
@1.36. Demand was quiet most of the 
time. Sales were few and generally only 
of choice stuff. Some shipping demand 
from omg 4 points, but no inquiry from 
the East, due to weakness in markets 
there. 

Oats were fairly active and steady 
compared with the futures. There was, 
however, no snap to the market. No. 3 
white closed yesterday at 62% @641,c bu, 
a decline of 5c for the week; No. 4 white, 
62%, @64%c. 

Choice offerings of rye were in good 
demand and sold readily at a premium. 
Ordinary grades were also fairly active, 
with mills and elevators in the market. 
Lower grades were quiet and easier. No. 
2 closed at $1.3914 bu. 

Barley was dull most of the week, buy- 
ers holding off. Market was easier, and 
prices show a decline of 5@6c for the 
week. Closing range, $1.02@1.28 bu. 


CHICKEN FEED IN NORTH DAKOTA 


The attorney general of North Da- 
kota was asked for an opinion as to 
whether a chicken feed made up of a 
mixture of various grains containing a 
small amount of grit came under the 
provisions of the North Dakota law re- 
quiring a license before the same can be 
sold within the state. His opinion is as 
follows: 

“You desire to know whether or not 
your commercial poultry product, which 
consists of whole grains entirely, with a 
small percentage of grit, and sold by 
sample, will require a license under the 
terms of the ‘commercial feedingstuffs 
and stock foods act.’ 

“Your question is covered by section 3 
of the measure above referred to. You 
will notice that this section provides that 
the term Concentrated Commercial Feed- 
ingstuffs as herein used shall include 
. . . condimental foods, poultry foods, 
stock foods, ete. You will note that the 
section makes no distinction or no classi- 
fication with respect to poultry foods. 
Your product, I apprehend from the 
terms of your letter, is admittedly a 
poultry food, and falls within the class 
of commercial feedingstuffs. 

“I am of the opinion that the food you 
offer for sale falls within that class of. 
concentrated commercial feedingstuffs, 
and under the terms of section 6 of this 
act requires an annual license to be paid 
for the privilege of selling the same in 
this state.” 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

Siegmund Steeg, flour, Chicago, was in 
Minneapolis Sept. 11. 

The mill at Pine Island, Minn., has 
been idle the past three years. 

The mill at Philip, S. D., which has 
been idle about two years, will resume 
operations next month, 

A. P. Cole, vice-president Jesse C. 
Stewart Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., was a Min- 
neapolis visitor Sept. 12. 

C. H. Hitch, feed jobber, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, was in Minneapolis several days 
last week calling on shippers. 

E. A. McDonald, formerly with the 
Baldwin Flour Mills, is representing the 
Shane Bros. & Wilson Co. in Iowa. 

The Kensington (Minn.) Mills, Inc., 
has installed new dust collectors, a dis- 
integrator and a pulverizer for screen- 
ings. 

James S. Lincoln, formerly of the 
sales department of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., is now with the Shane Bros. 
& Wilson Co., Minneapolis. 

At a directors’ meeting of the Clarx 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, T. L. Clark, 
the president, was elected manager to 
succeed John R. Cassleman. 
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A 60-bbl mill is being built at Hamil- 
ton, Mont., by W. A. ht. It will be 
known as the Hamilton Flour Mill. 

The mills at Lake Preston, S. D., Wolf 
Point, Mont., Alden, Minn., Vienna, S. 
D., Beresford, S. D., and Plentywood, 
Mont., were idle throughout the crop 
year. 

C. H. Bracklin, sales department Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, has 
secured a position as assistant sales- 
manager of the Omaha (Neb.) Flour 
Mills Co. 

George A. Upton, formerly agent for 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad at Min- 
neapolis, has been appointed foreign 
freight agent, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago. 

The Banner Grain Co., Minneapolis, has 
taken out a building permit for the erec- 
tion of a number of grain tanks to cost 
about $50,000. The increase in capacity 
will be approximately 500,000 bus. 

J. H. Hitchings, formerly representa- 
tive for the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling 
Co. in eastern Pennsylvania, is now with 
the Crescent Milling Co. in Michigan and 


‘Illinois, with headquarters at Detroit. 


Charles F. Kieser, Kasco Mills, feed 
manufacturers, Waverly, N. Y., was in 
Minneapolis most of last week calling on 
millers and feed shippers. Mr. Kieser 
expects to visit Orhaha, Kansas City and 
St. Louis. 

John S. Pillsbury, vice-president of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., is in New 
York City this week. Returning home, 
he will attend the annual convention of 
the American Association of the Baking 
Industry in Chicago next week. 

The Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mill Co. 
has awarded a contract for the erection 
of six concrete tanks, 20x84 feet high, 
for wheat storage, with total capacity of 
120,000 bus. A flour house, 40x60, will 
be built between the mill and the tanks. 

The new 450-bbl unit of the Cannon 
Valley Milling Co., Cannon Falls, Minn., 
is completed and ready for operation. 
The warehouse which the company is 
building is 24x132. The feed-packing 
department will be installed in the ware- 
house. 

The members of the milling and grain 
division of the Minneapolis Traffic Club, 
which includes the traffic representatives 
of milling and grain firms, held their 
annual picnic Sept. 12, at the summer 
home of Otto Mortenson, president of 
the association, at White Bear Lake. 

F. B. Wells, vice-president F. H. 
Peavey & Co., grain, Minneapolis, has 
been appointed general chairman of the 
convention committee for the Minneapolis 
chapter, American Legion. This commit- 
tee will make all arrangements for the 
national convention to be held here Nov. 
10-12, 

VY. Vye, formerly special agent for 
the Food Administration in Brown Coun- 
ty, Minnesota, must stand trial on an in- 
dictment charging him with dealing un- 
justly with alleged food hoarders. Fed- 
eral Judge W. F. Booth refused to re- 
lease him after a hearing on habeas cor- 
pus proceedings. 


E. J. Crane is building a feed mill at 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. The mill building 
will be 70x40, one and a half stories, with 
a 30,000-bu crib construction elevator ad- 
joining. The plant will grind screenings 
and other feeds. C. A. Weaver, of Min- 
neapolis, northwestern representative of 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., secured the or- 
der to equip the plant. 


Representatives from three large mill- 
ing companies of Minneapolis appeared 
last week before the city council com- 
mittee which is investigating the high 
cost of living, and gave it facts and 
figures on the manufacturing and mar- 
keting of flour. The committee was 
shown that the mills kept the prices of 
flour down. 


O. P. B. Jacobson, member of the 
Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
mission, last week wired the officials of 
the Railroad Administration and the 
Rock Island Railroad, to ascertain why 
the Co-operative Elevator Co. at Caze- 
novia, Minn., had not received a grain car 
this season, although its elevator has been 
full of wheat since early in August and 
many thousand bushels are on the nd 
awaiting shipment. It is claimed that 
elevators in the neighborhood were being 
supplied with cars. 
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Flour demand continued fair, in some 
cases exceptionally good sales being re- 
ported. Orders were received both for 
round lots and single carloads, the busi- 
ness apparently being evenly divided. 
Some ills are booked for 30 days, while 
others are sold to the 60-day limit. Al- 
though considerable trouble has been an- 
ticipated in disposing of clears, most 
mills seem able to keep their current out- 
put of this grade out of the way at fair 
prices. 

The car situation is still bad, and only 
a slight improvement is noticeable. The 
wheat market is stimulated by the light 
movement from farms and to terminals. 
Many mills are unable to operate full 
time, because of the lessened wheat sup- 
ply. However, sufficient cars are fur- 
nished to care for the most pressing mill 
requirements. 

Few bids to the Grain Corporation have 
been made from this territory, as better 
prices are obtainable elsewhere. No or- 
ders were secured this week. 

No material price changes are noted 
from last week, although some mills have 
made slight advances to counteract the 
decline in millfeeds. Patents range 
$10.15@10.55 and $9.60@10, 
bulk, Kansas City. 

* "# 

As a result of reduced demand, there 
is a lower range in millfeed. Buyers 
are taking their cue from the corn mar- 
ket, and also the country trade appears 
fairly well supplied. Feed for quick 
shipme nt is in better demand with good 
inquiry for white shorts, which are dif- 
ficult to obtain. Prices show a decline 
compared with last week. Bran ranges 
$36@38, brown shorts $51@53, and gray 
shorts $54@56. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 93,600 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


straights 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
This WOK | .cdiccevernsoenss 84,000 89 
Last WOGM <iis oc detcsboeus 76,500 81 
Year GGG. bases sb-assadGceen 65,100 79 
Two years ABO ......eeeees 60,300 73 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


The output of 80 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 


of Kansas City, as reported to The 
Northwesteyn Miller, is here shown: 

Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ....... 416,940 360,462 86 

Last week ....... 418,170 346,031 82 

Year G80 ¢cescres 364,470 335,216 91 

Two years ago... 296,520 247,099 83 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 4,729 bbls this week, 6,105 last 
week, 2,900 a year ago and 8,816 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 47 reported do- 
mestic business good, 24 fair, and six 
slow and quiet. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


The output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
was 21,303 this week, representing 89 
per cent activity, compared with 22,421, 
or 93 per cent, last week 


THE SOUTHWEST AND EXPORT SALES 


So far, millers in the Southwest have 
not greatly concerned themselves about 
the current lack of sales of flour to the 
Grain Corporation for export. Almost no 
flour has been purchased in this field, and 


mill offers te week after week "been 


substantially above the maximum price 
paid. Exceptions, so far as hard wheat 
flour is concerned, were in cases where 
millers were willing to dispose of flour at 
cost or less because of lack of shipping 
directions on domestic sales; a fair 
amount of soft wheat flour has been sold 
by Missouri mills, and small lots by mills 
of eastern Kansas which grind soft 
wheat. 

On the whole, millers of this field have 
had little capacity available to take care 
of Grain Corporation business even had 
the prices paid been more attractive. 
Domestic business has been excellent, and 
almost all of the stronger mills have had 
little trouble in securing full 30-day 
bookings ahead, while a majority have 
kept their forward orders up to the full 
60-day limit. 

There is, of course, no assurance that 
this most satisfactory condition will con- 
tinue indefinitely, and there may come a 
time before the new year when export 
business will look more attractive. That, 
however, is regarded as quite improbable 
so long as soft winter wheat remains at 
so marked a price discount and so large 

— of flour continue to be avail- 
able from central states mills. A price 
of $10.25, jute, Baltimore, cannot pos- 
sibly appear attractive to millers able to 
dispose of all the flour they have to of- 
fer, at that basis, Kansas City. This 
week’s offers from the Southwest, made 
through the Millers’ Export Association, 
were only 103,000 bbls at $10.45, Balti- 
more. 


TRANSIT CHANGES CONSIDERED 


At a hearing in Kansas City, Sept. 23, 
the Kansas City district freight traffic 
committee, of the Railroad Administra- 
tion, J. R. Koontz, chairman, will con- 
sider the following proposals; 

Permitting transit privileges at Kan- 
sas City and Leavenworth, on Missouri 
Pacific Railway, on shipments of grain 
and grain products originating at Council 
Bluffs, Omaha and Nebraska City, Neb., 
to destinations in Texas. 

Authorizing the establishment of a uni- 
form. scale of charges for out-of-line 
hauls on shipments of grain and seeds 
between stations in Kansas on the Union 
Pacific Railway, such scale to be in line 
with established out-of-line charges of 
other lines. 

Authorizing establishment of transit 
privilege at Kansas City on grain, grain 
products and similar articles, originating 
at further north Missouri River points, 
and at Des Moines and Burlington Rail- 
way points, destined to New Orleans, 
Westwego, Port Chalmette and Galves- 
ton. Such transit is now allowed on ship- 
ments to Port Arthur, Texas. 


KANSAS CITY EMBARGO LIFTED 


The grain control committee Thursday 
announced the lifting of the wheat em- 
bargo against the Kansas City terminal, 
effective yesterday, Sept. 12. Total ar- 
rivals are, however, limited to 310 cars 
from points other than primary markets. 


NOTES 


Harry Bresky, Boston, president of 
the Seaboard Milling Co., is in Kansas 
City. 

George W. Hoyland, of the Geo. W. 
Hoyland Flour Co., Kansas City, is in 
New York. 


The Wheeler Grain Co.’s elevator at 
Darrow, Okla., sustained a minor fire loss 
Aug. 27, which was covered by insurance, 

The New agrong, as Pe oa Milling 
Co.’s elevator was slightly damaged by 
a tornado, Aug. 29. ne I loss was cov- 
ered by insurance. 

The Geary (Okla.) Milling Co.’s eleva- 
tor at Greenfield, Okla., was severely 
damaged by a tornado, Aug. 30. Insur- 
ance covered the loss. 


7, lene pastent gS 


Hs returning home with Pome Voils after 
spending a vacation in W 

The Chickasha (Okla.) ey co 
elevator at Mountain View 
Aug. 28, the building and prov dee 
ing a total loss, which was pire. A ~ 
ss mas 

rasan, E. Hincke, vice-president of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., and Henry 
Laumeier, both of Pinckneyville, Ill, 
spent several days visiting the offices of 
that concern. 

W. A. Chain, secretary and manager 
of the Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene, 
Kansas, will leave shortly for the Pa- 
cific Coast to join his family. They 
will return by motor. 

N. Sowden, vice-president of the New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, 
and Mrs. Sowden are spending a fort- 
night at Excelsior Springs, Mo., follow- 
ing a vacation of several weeks in the 
Northwest and at Toronto, Ont. 

Archibald D. Wright, of the Twidale- 
Wright Grain Co. and connected with 
the Kansas City grain trade for many 
years, this week announced his retire- 
ment because of ill health. He will go 
7 Oregon for a probably permanent resi- 
ence. 


C. V. Topping, secretary of the South- 
western Millers’ League, has returned 
from Washington, D. C., where he at- 
tended the hearing of the Northwestern 
rate case. The hearing was adjourned 
for 60 days, and further testimony will 
be taken about Nov. 1. 


Mrs. John Ismert, mother of Theodore 
F. Ismert, was injured in a motor-car 
accident at Kinsley, Kansas, Wednesday. 
She was on her way home from Colorado 
Springs, where she had spent the sum- 
mer. Mrs. Ismert’s injuries were not se- 
rious, save in consideration of her ad- 
vanced age. 


WICHITA 


Very little change is noted in the flour 
business, according to reports from mills 
in this territory. Some find slower de- 
mand, but most of them report sales 
good, with orders coming daily. Small 
scattered bookings are the rule, but some 
round lots are being worked. The bulk 
of the business appears to be to near-by 
trade, although some of the large mills 
are enjoying good business in the East 
where the trade is established on mill 
brands. Distributors as well as jobbers 
and bakers are buying, and business in- 
dicates a healthy tone. 

Shipping demand is insistent, and 
bookings range from 30 days up to the 
government limit. Clears and low-grades 
continue slow sale. Millers appear op- 
timistic with reference to the future, and 
the opinion prevails that prices will be 
maintained. A large percentage of low- 
grade wheat on this crop, and dry weath- 
er throughout the winter wheat districts 
retarding fall preparation of the soil for 
seeding, present a strong undertone ar- 
gument. 

Prices range $10.80@11 for 95 per 
cent, basis 98-lb cottons, delivered Kan- 
sas City rate points. 

Some export business is being worked 
to the West Indies, Central America, 
Cuba and Venezuela. 

* * 


Millfeed has declined somewhat and 
demand fallen off materially, especially 
on bran, but inquiry for heavier feeds 
continues active. 

The mixed-car flour and feed trade is 
not in evidence as heretofore, and the 
bulk of the feed is moving in straight 
car lots. The market is not overloaded 
as yet, as the mills have considerable 
bookings on hand. Some uneasiness pre- 
vails on account of the continued declines 
in coarse grains and hogs. Prices follow: 
bran $1.82@1.85 per 100 lbs; mill-run, 
$2.02@2.05; gray shorts, $2.70@2.75,— 
basis delivered Kansas City rate points. 
Feed in mixed cars with flour, 5c higher 
than the foregoing. 


. * 


Wheat receipts for the week at Wichita 
were light, although considerable heavier 
movement is reported today. Arrivals 
indicate considerable oo repens but 
mills receipts of satisfactory mill- 
ing quality. Throughout southern and 
southwestern Kansas, unless weather 
conditions change and rain is received, 








are planning to seed ‘the acre- 
of last season, will not be suc- 
ete unless there is a for the 


better in weather conditions within the 
very near future. 
NOTES 

M. R. Golden, of Daven enpost, Towa, E. 
H. Morehouse, of Grand pids, Mich., 
and J. W. Knox, of Albuquerque, N. M., : 
travelling salesmen for the Wichita Flour 
— Co., visited the home office this 
week. 


L. L. Peters, manager of the Alva 
(Okla.) plant of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., was at the home office here Satur- 
day. He reports business good, but op- 
eration seriously handicapped by car 
shortage. 


C. W. Winslow, recently appointed 
successor to A. A. Dunmire as assistant 
aes inspector in charge of the Wichita 

epartment, has taken full charge of the 
work. Mr. Winslow has announced some 
changes in the methods of handling the 
business here, and additions to the equip- 
ment have been made which will, no 
doubt, result in better service to the 
grain and milling trade. 


The Reno Flour Mills Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, is completing cight concrete stor- 
age tanks, with a capacit y of 235,000 bus. 
This will bring the total capacity up to 
near 500,000 bus. It is arranging to add 
another story to the present warehouse 
to accommodate a: laboratory, and _ this 
department will be one of the most up 
to date in the entire state. It is expect- 
ed to complete these additions by Oct. 15. 





United States Merchant Ships 

According to the United States Ship- 
ping Saad. in a report just issued, 
America’s rapid advance from an incon- 
sequential place among the maritime na- 
tions to the post of leadership in ship- 
building was not only phenomenal but is 
a fair augury for the permanence of its 
new merchant marine, built under the 
stress of war. At the outbreak of the 
world-struggle, merchant marine con- 
struction had almost become a lost art 
in this country. Today this nation has 
more shipworkers, more shipyards, more 
shipways, more vessels under construc- 
tion, and is turning them out more rap- 
idly and in greater numbers than now 
issue from all the shipyards of all the 
world. 

At the outbreak of the war we had only 
15 vessels of 1,000 tons and over engaged 
in over-sea trade. Today the American 
flag floats from 1,280 ocean-going steam- 
ships, 1,107 of which have been built by 
the United States Shipping Board within 
the past two years. 

In June, 1914, the total gross tonnage 
under the American flag, including coast- 
wise shipping and the fleet operating on 
the Great Lakes, was 4,287,000 tons. In 
June, 1919, its gross tonnage was 
11,983,000, an increase of 278 per cent, 
chiefly in ocean-going steamships. The 
steam tonnage under the American flag 
is now 24.8 per cent of the steam tonnage 
of the world. 

On Aug. 29, 1919, the total sea-going 
ship tonnage under control of the United 
States Shipping Board was as follows: 

Built by U. S. Shipping ae 395 


o. of Tonnage, 
vessels deadweight 





DREN oe vnscecisdeseroese 777 5,267,983 

WOR Kinwes thas eaaa to bee 315 1,100,218 

COMABOGIO oo. ccc cc cece’s 15 52,500 
Seized— 

From Germany ........-. 94 601,008 

From Austria ............ 1 6,500 
Purchased— 

Prom JOROR oi. ccc cscs 15 128,820 

From Austria ............ 5 29,506 
Requisitioned— 

From private owners..... 58 519,870 
POCO sinc ces er eves sen 1,280 7,706,400 


The foregoing tabulation does not in- 
clude 122 steel ships of 465,745 dead- 
weight tons and 63 wood —_ of 246,982 
deadweight tons, sold recently to private 
owners by the United States Shipping 
Board, nor seized foreign vessels that had 
been sunk. 





The Ad Club, of Victoria, Australia, 
is preparing a circular for distribution 
in the United States, making suggestions 
for American advertisers in reer hes the 
seasons, restrictions on space an 
trade terms, and other pact rag which 
may increase the efficiency of American 
advertising matter in that country. 
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Chicago mills are fortunate in being 
located on Lake Michigan, as the car sit- 
uation has not affected them as it has 
many mills at interior points. The scar- 
city of cars, even at some of the larger 
terminals, continues very acute, and 
some millers are obliged to refuse good 
offers on flour that they might — 
during ordinary times. Chicago mills 
have made pase f use of the lake tonnage. 
One mill shipped out this week in four 
boats products that approximated 65 
cars. 

SALES OF CLEAR FLOUR 

The best news that has come to the 
trade in some time is that contained in 
a Grain Corporation bulletin under date 
of Sept. 11, announcing its intention to 
purchase clear flour for 30 days’ shipment 
for export. Millers making offers of late 
to zone agents throughout the country, 
especially in the central and western 
states, have urged the latter to do every- 
thing possible to induce the Grain Cor- 

ration to relieve the flour situation, by 
uying clear flour. It is understood one 
zone agent received about 50 letters in 
one day from mills in that particular 
zone, requesting that action be taken to 
relieve them of the clears. 

A leading milling concern in the North- 
west is par | to have in store 30,000 bbls 
mainly of first and second clear flours, 
and the accumulation is so great that it 
has been necessary to lease a building 
for storage. Some of the older flour 
men of Chicago estimate that there are 
at least 20,000 bbls surplus clears in this 
market. It is rumored that some of the 
better judges of flour, those usually suc- 
cessful in their transactions, have been 
quietly purchasing the better grades at 
as low figures as possible. They claim 
they can see no reason why first spring 
ba. | hard winter wheat clears at $7.50@ 
7.75 jute, are not good investments. 

THE FLOUR MARKET 

Flour from the Northwest, even full 

patents, is not the quality buyers would 
like. Some of it is not strong, and the 
color is not good from some mills. Buy- 
ers here who have always looked with 
favor on spring wheat flour, prices being 
in line with other sections, have been re- 
ceiving liberal samples from their mill 
connections in the Northwest, and some 
of them report they are disappointed as 
to quality. The light quality of wheat so 
far offered to the mills may have some- 
thing to do with the flour coming from 
the Naveed. and visiting millers from 
that section claim that, in time, their 
flour will be strong and highly suitable 
for all purposes, especially for bread use 
and family trade. 
- Full spring wheat patents are quoted 
at $11.10@11.40 and 95 per cent patents 
at $10.90@11.10, jute. The range between 
the Northwest and Southwest, in price, 
has narrowed somewhat. Full hard winter 
patents are firm at $11@11.25 and 95 
per cent patents at $10.35@10.65, jute. 

The situation in the East has not im- 
proved, and from general advices re- 
ceived, buyers in the leading markets are 
contracting for more southwestern flour 

than from the Northwest. Millers who 
have been visiting the eastern markets, 
returning homeward, report about the 
same condition, and that flour made in 
the Southwest can be sold more freely 
than equal grades from the Northwest. 
Rye millers are very much discour- 
over their sales, as quotations have 
not only declined right along, but the 
demand is less than it was a month ago. 
sig patent is offered at $7.40@7.65, 
ute. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Chicago mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 26,700 bbls, as re- 


orted to The Northwestern Miller, is 
ere shown: 

Fiour Pct. of 

output activity 

TE WOO. ckievices 6 iscs 22,750 5 
OS” =” ees cee ee eee 23,250 89 
pO Sr er Sry erie 24,750 93 
Two years AB0......-seeeee 25,250 95 


MEMBERSHIPS NOW OVER $10,000 

Board of Trade memberships advanced 
from $9,300 to $10,300 in one day this 
week, it being the largest appreciation 
ever made at one time, and the price the 
highest ever recorded. Two seats sold 
at the top figure. Nearly 40 years ago, 
in a fit of bullish enthusiasm, when busi- 
hess on the board was good and mem- 
berships were advancing, the initial price 
was moved up to $10,000. It has only been 
within the past year that the price has 
even been anywhere near the $10,000 
mark, and it has been down to $575 since 
that figure was set. 

The recent advance, $6,000, is due 
largely to the rise in commissions, mak- 
ing it profitable for outside commission 
men to own memberships, owing to the 
lower rate afforded members. On the 
basis of 6 per cent, a membership of 
$10,000 would cost a little over $600 to 
carry, while any one doing a large busi- 
ness could easily save that amount in 
commissions in a few months. The ad- 
vance of $6,000 from the low point of the 
year is equal to a paper gain of nearly 
$10,000,000, the appreciation in one day 
being over $2,000,000. Old members who 
are practically out of business are sell- 
ing out, and only a few are left. 


_ NEW WAREHOUSE PLANNED 

The Chicago Storage & Transfer Co., 
in the clearing-house district, is to add a 
new building, with a basement and four 
floors and a total floor area of 75,000 
square feet, to cost $150,000. When com- 
pleted the company will have a total 
available storage space of 350,000 square 
feet, with track capacity for 42 cars. 

This organization has been in business 
about nine years, and has met with ex- 
ceptional success. It has become well 
known in the milling and flour trade, as 
it specializes in handling flour, not only 
for storage, but for transfer and re- 
routing to any point in the East or 
Southeast, or for distribution in Chicago. 

THE GRAIN MARKET 

Conditions in the speculative markets 
have reversed, and the trade in general 
is now as bearish as it was bullish about 
30 days ago. This switching is due to 
the attitude of the government in its 
move for a lowering of the high cost of 
living and to the break in foreign ex- 
change; also to the favorable weather for 
maturing corn. Another factor, which 
has lost its influence at present, is the 

ropaganda on the part of a few specu- 
ators in Texas, who offered new Texas 
corn all over the country at lower prices 
than the prevailing level for old corn. 
Corn — have declined nearly 50c 
from the high point in August, and trad- 
ers are now predicting $1 and under for 
December corn. 

The buying power in all speculative 
markets has been scared out, and the 
greater part of the support that comes 
in now is from speculators who are short 
and taking profits. Most bulges are 
made by profit-taking shorts for those 
who have sold on breaks and become 
scared and cover when an oversold con- 
dition develops. Cash corn broke nearly 
10e in two days, and has sold at 2@5c 
over the September, against 12@l15c over 
recently. The — premium over 
the December, which recently was 4lc, 
has dropped to around 28c. There has 
been heavy liquidation by December 
holders, and holders of all futures have 

freely. 
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Most of the new Texas corn that has 
reached northern markets has inspected 
sample grade, owing to weevil content. 
Sellers contracted to deliver No. 2 and 
No. 3 white, but so far very little of it 
has graded No. 3, and only a few sam- 
ples No. 2. They still have confidence in 
their corn-grading, as they are offering 
it in the Southeast at 8c under western 
corn. 

A liberal percentage of the wheat re- 
ceipts are from southwestern markets en 
route from Chicago to Buffalo by lake. 
There has been a good run outside of 
this, and the government has taken the 
No. 4 and No. 5 sample grades, also the 
smutty and mixed wheats, at basic prices, 
leaving the higher grades for the eleva- 
tor people and millers. The latter were 
good buyers here throughout the week, 
taking springs and hard winters. Spring 
wheat premiums have held well, while 
more of the winters have sold at basic 

rices, especially the line grades, the 
Bulk selling at 1%,@I1c over the basic. 

Nearly 1,000,000 bus of October rye 
were bought here this week by one house 
on orders from the seaboard. This is 
supposed to represent export business. 
There were liberal sales for export made 
from outside markets at 114¢ over Chica- 
go September, c.i.f., Buffalo, and 13c 
over October, track, New York. Duluth 
has been the best seller, disposing of rye 
cheaper than any other market. 


JOINS STAFF OF LONG CO. 

Elmer Hallberg has been added to the 
staff of chemists ‘of the W. E. Long Co., 
Chicago, specialists in service for bak- 
ers. Mr. Hallberg was connected with 
the Wahl-Henius Institute for six years, 
and is rated an expert in fermentology 
and baking chemistry. 

The W. E. Long Co. now maintains a 
complete laboratory for the analysis of 
flour and other ingredients of bread, and 
for making practical baking tests of va- 
rious kinds, 

NOTES 

T. A. Linfelt, sales-manager of the 
Leavenworth (Kansas) Milling Co., was 
here Thursday on his way east. He re- 
ported business very satisfactory. 

Requests. for reservations at Hotel 
Sherman for the convention of the Amer- 
ican Association of the Baking Industry, 
to be held here next week, Sept. 22-26, 
are coming in very freely, so the manager 
of the hotel advises, A number of flour 
men have engaged rooms, and the attend- 
ance bids fair to be exceptionally large. 

Howard B. Jackson, vice-president of 
the United States Grain Corporation, at 
Chicago, John J. Stream, who was head 
of the coarse grain division of the Food 
Administration, and R. W. McKinnon, 
formerly in charge of the rice division of 
the Grain Corporation, attended the 
Hoover dinner in New York on Tues- 
day, Sept. 16. 

Hog prices have declined over $6 per 
100 lbs from the high point in August, 
the average being down close to $16, and 
nearly $4 lower than a year ago. Pro- 
vision prices generally have declined 
sharply, and it is the gossip of the trade 
that it is more of a question of getting 
buyers than of prices. Fresh meat prices 
have declined little from the high point. 

A special meeting of the Flour Men’s 
Club of Chicago was held Tuesday, at 
Hotel La Salle. At that time the Na- 
tional Federation flour certificate uni- 
form purchase contract was adopted. The 
sales contract of the Millers’ National 
Federation does not meet with the gener- 
al views of most of the flour men of 
Chicago, due to the fact that it does not 
mention the net weights on shipments 
from mills, also on inspection. 

The Durbin Brokera Co., Kansas 
City, that is to enter the Chicago field 
in handling flour, cottonseed oil, sugar, 
molasses and other commodities, has en- 
gaged a suite of offices at 833 Continen- 
tal & Commercial National Bank Build- 
ing. W. C. Lewis, who has been engaged 
as Chicago manager, has been spending 
a few days in the Kansas City office to 
familiarize himself with the business. 
The company will represent four Kan- 
sas mills, two spring wheat mills, a Mis- 
souri mill for the cracker trade, and one 
or two Utah and Iowa mills, catering ex- 
clusively to the baking industry. 

Agricultural colleges and colleges with 
agricultural departments are giving 
much attention to business affairs, espe- 
cially the grading, handling and saikat 
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methods for pew A delegation of 15 
young men, all professors in that number 
of colleges throughout the country, has 
been in ety of late investigating the 
methods of handling, inspecting and 
grading grains at the cars on track, and 
the wor ngs of elevators, as well as the 
handling of grain on the exchanges. The 
idea originated with Dean A. L. Mann, 
of Cornell. This college has been repre- 
sented in Chicago for nearly a month 
by Professor J. E. Boyle, formerly of 
the North Dakota Agricultural, who has 
made a close investigation into every- 
thing pertaining to the grain trade, and 
especially as regards market literature. 





WISCONSIN 

MiLwavkeE, Wis., Sept. 13.—Milwau- 
kee millers report flour business this week 
satisfactory. The output was increased, 
and prospects are for steady runs from 
now on. Mills were able to book a fair 
amount of flour, and all have good book- 
ings ahead. There was an improved de- 
mand from bakers, who have bought quite 
liberally the past week. The grocer trade 
also showed improvement. Millers have 
— of loading orders on hand, and 

ave been able to move considerable flour, 
both all-rail and lake-and-rail. There was 
a better demand for straight, and clears 
are moving better. Choice city brands 
of hard spring patent were quoted at 
$11.40@11.60, straight at $11.10@11.20, 
and clear at $8.50@9.25, all in cotton 
¥,’s. , 

Kansas patent was in good demand, 
and fair sales were made to bakers and 
grocers. Jobbers have moderate stocks 
on hand, but the flour is moving in a sat- 
isfactory manner. Prices were quoted at 
$10.75, in cotton 1,’s. 

The demand for rye flour showed a 
decided improvement. Fair sales were 
made to the East, and millers have mod- 
erate bookings on hand. Directions came 
in freely and considerable was loaded 
out. Inquiry was good from all sections. 
Pure white- was quoted at $7.60@7.80; 
straight, $7.10@7.30 and dark, $6@6.50 
in jute. 

The. demand for corn flour dropped 
off following the sharp decline in cash 
corn. Millers say that the trade held 
off, having made fair purchases the week 
before. As soon as the market becomes 
more settled millers look for a resump- 
tion of business. There was no export 
call, no bids being received this week. 
There was a fair demand for corn meal, 
but trade was not brisk, the call for grits 
was good and mills have made some fair 
sales. Corn flour was quoted at $3.75; 
corn meal, $3.60 and grits, $3.60@3.65 in 
jute. There was some improvement in 
the car situation, but it is still far from 
normal. 

MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 

Flour output of Milwaukee mills, as 
reported ‘to The Northwestern Miller, is 
here shown, in barrels: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
This week ........ 18,000 12,000 67 
Last week .......+. 18,000 11,500 66 
Year af0 ....eeeees 16,000 12,000 75 
Two years ago..... 12,000 10,000 84 


The rye flour production for the week 
was 3,600 bbls, compared with 5,000 last 
week, and 2,400 a year ago. 


MILLFEED 


There was a decidedly easier feeling 
in feeds this week. Offerings haye been 
quite free from northwestern mills and 
values have dropped off $1.50 ton. Mid- 
dlings were easier and offered in more 
liberal quantities, There was moderate 
buying by shippers for prompt shipment 
to fill short sales. Buying for September 
was limited to small sales. Mills were 
anxious to sell for September-October 
shipment, but little was disposed of. 
Shippers generally have good stocks on 
hand and are anxious to find purchasers 
for what they have, before taking on 
more, 

The sharp decline in the coarse grains 
had a bearish effect on all feeds. The 
call for rye feed has fallen off sharply, 
due to the decline in wheat middlings. 
Eastern buyers held off most of the time; 
some bids received were too low for ac- 
ceptance. The state trade was very dull; 
most country buyers had feed to sell. 
Shippers, however, do not look for any 
further decline, but should one occur, 
would make liberal purchases. 


NOTES 


The Winona (Minn.) Malt & Grain Co. 
has been incorporated, with $1,000 cap- 
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ital stock, by. members of the Froedert 
Malting Co. 

Due to a congestion at Chicago, ship- 
pers at Milwaukee have been refused 
permits for shipments of barley and oats 
to that market. 

The United States Grain Corporation 
is moving 100 cars of wheat per day for 
a period of 20 days from Kansas City 
for storage in elevators at Milwaukee. 

Wagstad & Mattson, flour and feed 
millers, Whitehall, are engaged in im- 
portant improvements and extensions to 
provide about 50 per cent increased ca- 
pacity. 

Lappley Bros., Oregon, operating a 
flour and feed mill, elevator and ware- 
house at Fitchburg, sustained a consid- 
erable loss by fire. It is expected that a 
modern fireproof group will be erected 
to replace the damaged plant. 

The Jackson Milling Co., Stevens Point, 
which is completing work on a $750,000 
hydroelectric improvement project in 
that city, is making improvements to its 
power dam at the Nelsonville mill and 
constructing a new concrete dam at its 
Amburst mill, 

Milwaukee grain receipts for August 
were 6,875,220 bus, 779,880 wheat, 724,040 
corn, 3,729,830 oats, 1,453,820 barley, and 
187,650 rye. The Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul brought 3,667,450 bus, and the 
Chicago & North-Western 2,959,850, and 
the Soo Line 247,920. 

Owing to the falling off of country 
grain receipts at Milwaukee, it is expect- 
ed that the Milwaukee grain control 
committee will next week again issue per- 
mits for shipments of grain from other 
primary markets to Milwaukee, which 
were discontinued Sept. 6. 


Six new members were admitted to the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce this 
week: Harold E. Tweeden, Fred Hall- 
berg, Albert H, Cherry, Charles Zehn- 
pfennig, H. E. Hellier and W. P. Deve- 
reaux. Memberships are quoted at $500; 
six months ago they sold at $90. 


The J. H. Murphy Feed Co., Milwau- 
kee, suffered a loss of $2,500 when a 
freightecar was derailed and crashed into 
the side of its office building for a sec- 
ond time in a month, The scaffolding of 
the repair job was still in place when 
the repetition of the accident occurred. 


H. N. Witson. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 
Duturn, Minn., Sept. 15.—The flour 
situation presented no new features last 


week. The mills report a fair demand, 
general in character, for spring wheat 
flour, and the acceptance of a moderate 
volume of orders both for prompt and 


deferred delivery. Orders placed were 
generally for cars or small round lots, 
with scattered sales of larger quantities. 
Mills are closely booked up for the sell- 
ing period allowed by government regula- 
tions, Asking prices were advanced 20c 
bbl, due to the high level wheat holders 
are asking. 

The durum flour mill had a good week, 


demand coming steadily from eastern — 


buyers, especially macaroni manufactur- 
ers, who were active in satisfying their 
future requirements. The business taken 
was car lots and small to moderate round 
lots. No change in prices. 

Interest in rye flour picked up some- 
what among the outside trade, inquiry 
coming steadily and some small sales be- 
ing negotiated at going prices. The for- 
mer price basis holds. 

Mills are holding millfeed quotations 
firm, and have no trouble in disposing of 
anything they have to offer. They are 
well sold up, and make only limited of- 
ferings. 

DULUTH FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Duluth-Superior 
mills, with a weekly capacity of 37,000 
bbls, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, was as follows, in barrels: 

Output Per ct. 
24,465 66 


TR WHEE : sis inkSis owen tan 

LeGt WEEE oi iciwscivaces esi 10,400 28 
CORP Geiss Cases Feiss Gees 21,590 60 
TWO YOGTH G80 i. .ccdieeds .- 26,710 71 


NOTES 
Walter C. Poehler, of Minneapolis, was 
on ’change last Friday. 


Carl Olafson has opened a new bakery 
at West Duluth, to be known as the New 
Central. 


Limited shipments of grain were made 
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Chinese Farmers on the Way to Market in the Harbor at Hongkong 
—‘How China Feeds Her Millions” 


the past week, very little going out either 
by rail or boat. 


No. 1 dark northern wheat sold today 
at Duluth at $2.90, No. 2 at $2.80, and 
No. 3 at $2.721,. Receipts of top grades 
are very light, and mills have to pay high 
to secure supplies. 


Demand for cash barley was easier last 
week, and bids dropped 4c bu. There is 
not an over-supply, but the general situa- 
tion seems weaker. Oats were also easier, 
and rye remarkably steady. 


The flour movement to docks here for 
shipment east by lake shows no marked 
improvement yet and, with the attitude 
of buyers seeming to be not to stock up 
with heavy supplies, the movement this 
fall may not reach usual proportions. 


Mills, elevators and the Grain Corpora- 
tion were the buyers of durum wheat 
last week. This wheat constitutes the 
greater part of that arriving, and sells 
at the government basis or close to it. 
Mixed wheat is also being cared for at 
the going spreads. 


Rye futures the past week have dis- 
played moderate activity and irregular- 





ity. Trading interest slowed down, and 
traders are paying less attention to the 
market than formerly. A few houses 
specializing in rye are caring for the re- 
ceipts, but are not pressing purchases. 


Receipts of grain at Duluth continue 
very light. Commission men say the 
scarcity of cars has something to do with 
it, many shippers being unable to get 
even a single car, but in view of the short 
crop in the Northwest they do not look 
for any but moderate receipts here at 
any time. 


The strike of the coal dock workers 
ended this morning and a tie-up that was 
becoming very serious is over. By agree- 
ment a new scale of wages was made, 
and a contract was entered tnto between 
the companies and the men covering a 
period of one year. The unloading of 
cargoes lying here since the strike began 
was resumed today. 


Flaxseed receipts are at a minimum, 
only a few cars arriving every day. Some 
increase in movement is looked for, and 
crushers and their commission house rep- 
resentatives are after supplies. Today 
spot bids were 2@4c over September, and 





to arrive in 20 days 3c over October. 
Futures showed fair activity, with a nar- 
rowing of spreads. Most activity was in 
the October. 

The condition of the vessel freight 
market is mOst depressing for carriers 
hoping to get grain. Practically no char- 
tering has been done either for wheat or 
coarse grains, whereas in other seasons 
considerable tonnage was under contract 
by this time. The water rate on wheat, 
Duluth to Buffalo, is 314¢ bu, this being 
the rate agreed upon with the vesselmen 
to prevail from Sept. 1 to Nov. 30. 

The trouble with the package freight 
handlers has been adjusted. About Aug. 
10 a new scale was made at Buffalo, and 
the men at Duluth wanted the same rate. 
The vessel interests asked that they be 
given it, but at Duluth the railroads em- 
ploy the labor and the vessel companies 

ay the railroad. Authority to pay the 
locpeane had to come from the Railroad 
Administration, and was delayed until 
the men became restive. It was given 
finally, and. went into effect today. The 
men by agreement continued at work, 
and no time was lost. 

F. G. Cartson. 
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Toledo mills had the largest output — 


this week of any week on the crop, three 
mills running Sunday. The output, how- 
ever, is not a complete and accurate in- 
dication of the milling situation. _Full- 
time operation has been possible only as 
a result of sales to the Grain Corpora- 
tion for export and to the large biscuit 
manufacturers; not because of the more 
healthy and stable demand from domes- 
tic trade. In fact, while occasional sales 
for domestic markets are made, such 
buying is far from active or prominent. 
The recent activities of the government 
have served to scare away many of these 
buyers. 

Very few mills in this section are 
booked beyond the middle of October, 
which represents little better than 30 
days. Buying has been from hand to 
mouth all the crop, and many millers ex- 
pect it to show the same character all 
through the crop year. Millers hardly 
anticipate any ores in this regard un- 
til the period of decontrol is reached. 
They would prefer a little wider margin 
of operation, and would gladly book up 
for nearer 60 days if it were possible. 

The peculiar situation existing in the 
Southwest and Northwest this year in 
regard to both wheat and flour has prob- 
abt been of some benefit to soft wheat 
millers. Soft-wheat flour is the lowest 
priced flour on the market; the wheat is 
more glutinous than usual, is of free 
milling quality and produces an excellent 
flour. It is so and relatively so 
cheap that it can be used to advantage 
for mixing with either spring or hard 
winters. 

There are occasional reports of hard 
winter wheat flour proving not altogether 
satisfactory. Spring wheat flour is said 
to be stronger and better than hard win- 
ter, but it is high in price. While soft 
winter standard patents can be had at, 
say, $10@10.15, jute basis, hard winters 
bring $10.60@10.80 and springs $11.50@ 
12 for similar grades. So soft wheat 
millers have been enjoying a price differ- 
ential in their favor, and this has helped 
keep the business steady. 

On the whole, soft wheat millers have 
no complaints to make, at the moment, 
beyond the naming of such low prices 
as $9.50, jute, Baltimore, which some 
mills are foolish enough to make to the 
Grain Corporation. It is presumed that 
these low prices must be made by small 
mills in New York and Pennsylvania not 
paying the government schedule for 
wheat, or too ignorant and uninformed to 
know better. However, millers do not 
overlook the fact that,. with feed prices 
—— a tendency to weakness and the 
possibility of purchases by the Grain Cor- 
poration working to lower levels on ac- 
count of increased offerings, they may be 
right on the verge of less satisfactory 
conditions. 


TOLEDO OUTPUT 


The flour output by mills represented 
at Toledo, with a combined weekly capac- 
ity of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
PE aip aoe ccbbi dens 49,900 104 
A gee ee 42,300 88 
ge re eer re 28,600 60 
‘Two years ago .........-+.+ 49,500 103 
Three years ago ........... 33,300 70 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


The flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan, including those at 
Toledo, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, is here shown, with comparisons 





for the corresponding weeks of 1918 and 


1917: 
No. Capacity Output Pet. 
99 


Ot ee il 80,760 79,490 

BORSTs ceicscs 13 92,760 71,693 77 

t | Pere ee 16 111,750 71,321 63 

ROLY. i cave'sws 15 94,800 $2,013 97 
*Week ended Sept. 13. tWeek ended 

Sept. 6. 


TURN ABOUT IN MILLFEED 


Some millers now report a material 
slackening in the demand for feed. Buy- 
ers now want concessions, and are in- 
clined to hold off for lower prices. There 
are some indications that the holes have 
been filled up, at least for a time. The 
market for feed has been remarkable in 
that it has been sustained so long at high 
prices and with such an insistent de- 
mand. Millers are accustomed from long 
experience to radical changes, almost 
overnight, in the feed situation. As one 
miller remarks, it is always that way with 
feed. 

NEW DISCOUNTS 


An Ohio miller comments as follows: 
“New discounts fixed by the Grain Cor- 
poration in Bulletin No. 10 are unfair 
to millers. It is impossible to age 54-Ib 
No. 4 wheat and come out whole by pay- 
ing 10c bu less than for No. 1, 60-lb or 
better. The Howard Laboratory shows 
that there is a difference of 61%, Ibs 
in yield in straight flour between 
54-lb and 60-lb wheat; that 60-lb 
wheat takes but 4.13 bus to make a 
barrel, while 54-lb takes 4.36. This is 
from numerous tests, and is predicated 
upon very close grinding. Small mills 
would have to take from 2 to 4 per cent 
more wheat to make a barrel of flour 
than indicated above.” 


CROP CONDITIONS 


The weather turned cooler and more 
seasonable the last half of this week. 
Present indications are favorable for corn 
in this section, and that it will be made 
before frost comes. There is still some 
wheat in shocks in the fields, and it is 
difficult to understand the slowness in 
the completion of threshing this year. 
Undoubtedly, labor conditions have had 
something to do with it, but some wheat 
has spoiled by sprouting in the shock. 

NOTES 

David Anderson, president National 
Milling Co., Toledo, was in Chicago part 
of this week. 

H. W. Welton, manager Pittsburgh 


(Pa.) office of the Barber Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, was in Toledo this week. 


F. B. Wittelsberger, baker, Detroit, 
Mich, is reported to have sold his bak- 
ery to the Wright & Parker system of 
chain stores. 


W. F. Steele, representing the Mar- 
shall (Minn.) Milling Co., with head- 
quarters at Cincinnati, and George Boyle, 
representing the Abilene (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., with headquarters at Indian- 
apolis, were in Toledo this week. 


A. M. Tousley, flour broker, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has returned from a two weeks’ 
vacation motoring through New York 
state and visiting Saratoga Springs, Lake 
George, Plattsburg, Lake Placid and 
Thousand Islands, and points in the Adi- 
rondacks, 

Five bakers at Columbus, Ohio, have 
been indicted for violation of the Valen- 
tine anti-tryst law, an Ohio state law. 
Those indicted are A. J. Reck, Columbus 
Bread Co; George Bollinger, Brenneman 
Baking Co; J. W. Cartzdafner, Reynolds 
Baking Co; Hector Urquarhart, of 
Springfield, president Reynolds Baking 
Co., and Sterling Donaldson, Occident 
Baking Co. 

Councilman A. I. Murdock and W. A. 
Julian, chairman of the citizen’s commit- 
tee, Cincinnati, have been active in ar- 
ranging the sale of car lots of flour 
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to Sass offered heat at $9.80 bbl, and the 
Strittmatter Milling & Grain Co., Ports- 
mouth, at $10.50 for its best grade. 

The Stout-Hunt Milling Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., has been incorporated for $60,000, 
and has acquired the mill formerly owned 
and operated by Yates & Donelson, with 
a daily capacity of 750 bbls flour and 
1,800 bbls corn meal. The Bag ay are 
Charles B. Stout and M. W. Hunt, for- 
merly of the Portland (Oregon) Flour- 
ing Mills Co, Mr. Stout has represented 
the Portland company in southern terri- 
tory, where he is widely and favorably 
known, for a number of years, with head- 
quarters at Memphis, where the company 
maintained a blending plant and distrib- 
uting agency. 





INDIANA 


Inpranapouis, Inp., Sept. 13.—Condi- 
tions in the milling trade in Indiana were 
unsettled this week, due to the rapid de- 
cline of prices in the hog and coarse 

rain markets. In the corn products in- 
Sates: the fall resulted in orders for 
only minimum requirements in the im- 
mediate future. As far as the buying 
of wheat flour was concerned, it seemed 
to make no decided difference in pur- 
chases for the next 30 days, but there 
was a strong tendency not to place or- 
ders for delivery beyond that time. 

Apparently, retailers and jobbers of 
wheat products have been unable to 
make up their minds as to approximate- 
ly what price basis may be expected to 
rule for the new crop of corn. Should 
this continue to react toward a much 
lower level than prevailed at the begin- 
ning of the last corn-marketing season, 
it is believed in many quarters that wheat 
flour prices.will advance, as it is thought 
that wheat feeds will fall greatly in price 
to compete with corn feeds. 

In this state, a shortage of sugar, 
which has been more acute than in many 
surrounding states, has had a curtailing 
effect on the use of flour. Urgent 
peals have been received in Indianapolis 
by Stanley Wyckoff, federal sugar dis- 
tributor for Indiana, from bakers in sev- 
eral cities, asking for immediate ship- 
ments if they are to continue to do nor- 
mal business. For the most part he has 
been able thus far to give only limited 
aid. The same condition has applied to 
housewives who do their own baking. 

However, wheat millers are fairly op- 
timistic as to the future, and are ac- 
cumulating stores against future demand, 
especially in this city. The output for 
the six days ended today was the largest 
here since the 1919 milling season began, 
being more than 85 per cent of the ca- 
pacity of the mills. Corn-milling always 
is slight at this season, and, with the con- 
ditions that are prevailing, was some- 
what less than usual. 

Soft winter wheat patent flour is quot- 
ed for shipment in car lots at $10.10@ 
10.70, 98-lb cotton basis, a decline of 10c 
in the minimum of recent weeks. Hard 
winter patents also show a slight drop, 
being offered at $10.20@10.85. Hard 
spring wheat, however, has a tendency to 
advance, the latest prevailing figures 
showing a rise of 20c. 

In the corn products market, with the 
country marketing larger reserves of old 
corn than was expected, prices have bro- 
ken badly. Meal is quoted at $3.40 per 
100 lbs, sacks included, a decline of 50c 
from last week. Corn flour is quoted at 
$3.55, grits at $3.45, hominy at $3.50, and 
hominy flakes at $3.90, the fall in all 
cases being 50c, with the exception of 
corn flour, where the decline is 45c. Hom- 
iny feed has declined $6 ton, it being 
quoted at $62.90 bulk and $66.90 sacked. 

Output of wheat flour for the week in 
Indianapolis, in barrels, and inspections 
of -grain, and stocks in store, in bushels, 
with comparisons, as compiled by the 
Board of Trade: 


OUTPUT OF FLOUR 
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STOCKS IN STORE 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

Sept. 13, 1919. 527,700 244,720 260,930 34,590 

Sept. 14, 1918. 248,460 591,240 271,310 42,990 

Sept. 15, 1917. 270,630 89,910 549,090 6,030 
* # 

The millfeed market is unsettled, as a 
result of the contributing factors in oth- 
er branches of the grain markets. Mixed 
feed is offered at $51@53 tor, sacked. 


CROP REPORT FOR AUGUST 


Weather in August was considerably 
more favorable for crops in this region 
than in July, it is announced in the 
monthly report of the Indiana Co-opera- 
tive Crop Reporting Service, a union of 
departments of the federal and state 
governments. 

Corn shows a slight improvement, not- 
withstanding that many localities had 
little rain during the month. Bottom 
land generally shows the best condition 
and sandy land the poorest, although all 
of it is more or less spotted. On a condi- 
tion of 77 per cent of normal, a crop of 
169,127,000 bus is indicated for the state, 
an increase of 4,052,000 over the preced- 
ing month. 

Much of the spring wheat acreage was 
left unthreshed, and none of it made 
more than half what was anticipated 
earlier in the season. 

On a condition of 76 per cent of nor- 
mal at the time of harvest, an oats crop 
of 58,051,000 bus is forecast at this time, 
which is about three-fourths of what was 
expected. The condition of barley at 
the time of harvest was 70 per cent of 
normal, On this basis a yield of 1,069,000 
bus is forecast. Buckwheat shows a low- 
er percentage for August by five points 
than in July. Hot weather early in the 
month caused the deterioration. 


WHEAT-HANDLING CHARGE 


Officers of the Indiana Federation of 
Farmers’ Associations, with headquar- 
ters in Indianapolis, have decided to 
make a further effort to have handling 
charges for wheat revised in this state. 
The matter was taken up some time ago 
with the United States Grain Corpora- 
tion in the hope of having the federal 
authorities fix a margin for grain deal- 
ers and millers, but no definite figure was 
set. H. D. Irwin, a vice-president of 
the Corporation, asked for specific com- 
plaints, but, as far as is known, only one 
was forwarded from this county. 

Lewis Taylor, secretary of the farm- 
ers’ organizations, has issued a statement 
saying that, outside of freight charges to 
the basic markets at Chicago and New 
York, dealers are getting, roughly, 13.2c 
bu for handling the grain. This figure is 
based on a price of $2.11 for No. 1 wheat, 
with other grades in proportion, which is 
the price prevailing among many of the 
millers and grain dealers of the state. 
Mr. Taylor asserts that the handling 
charge should be not more than 8c. 

In Indianapolis $2.13 is being paid on 
the wagon market for No. 1 wheat, 2c 
more than the price which has, in the 
main, caused the protest. The price for 
No. 2 is $2.10, for No. 3 $2.06, and other 
grades in proportion. When the question 
of the handling charge first was raised, 
Charles B. Riley, secretary of the In- 
diana Millers’ Association and the In- 
diana Grain Dealers’ Association, issued 
a statement, in which he set out figures 
to show that the charge that prevailed 
aco dealers to make only a very 
imited profit in sending the grain to the 
basic markets, $2.26 bu being the govern- 
ment price for No. 1 at Chicago and 
$2.3914, at New York. 

On the basis of a handling charge of 
13.2c, and the allegation that it is 5c too 
much, the officers of the farmers’ organi- 
zation contend that Indiana producers 
are losing approximately $2,000,000 that 
they should have on a production of 40,- 
000,000 bus. John G. Brown, president 
of the federation, and W. H: Hickman, 
vice-president, are assisting in preparing 
a report to the Grain Corporation. 

Although no official statement has been 
issued by the Indiana Millers’ Association 
and the Indiana Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, their officials are firm in their view 
that the farmers have been fairly treat- 
ed, and they will resist any effort to force 
a change in what they regard as a fair 
handling charge. 


SEED WHEAT TREATMENT 

V. P. Tapke, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, has been sent 
to Shelbyville, Shelby County, to study 
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methods used in the treatment of wheat 
by steam and hot water when it is to be 
used for seed. riments made last 
season with wheat thus treated showed, 
according to millers and agricultural ex- 
perts who have investigated, that it pro- 
duced a crop that in most cases was en- 
tirely free of smut. 

The process, which was started by Rus- 
sell G. East, agricultural agent for Shel- 
by County, has attracted wide attention 
in Indiana, and is being used in several 
counties this fall. In its practice, the 
grain is placed twice in hot water or 
steam, the first time at a temperature of 
120 degrees and the second time at 129. 

Mr. East has announced that 10 bus 
will be treated for every farmer in Shel- 
by County who so desires. The Fame 
Canning Co., Shelbyville, has offered 
space and steam for the work, and the 
offer has been accepted. The methods 
used were explained in detail by Mr. East 
in an address in Indianapolis this sum- 
mer at meetings of the Indiana Millers’ 
Association and the Indiana Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association. 

NOTES 

The American Bakers’ Finance Co., 
Indianapolis, has been incorporated, with 
$10,000 capital stock. Directors are Ro- 
land Curtner, Carroll Brookfield, and E. 
Brookfield. 


The Dearborn Baking Co. Aurora, 
with $10,000 capital stock, has been in- 
corporated to do a general baking busi- 
ness. Directors are Ralph R. Gray, 
George H. Lewis, James Rushworth, 
Ernest W. Swarthout, and L. W. Hill. 

Nathaniel Follett, 80 years old, widely 
known in the milling business in central 
Indiana, died Sept. 10 at the home of 
his son in Carmel. He was born in Exe- 
ter, England, and, coming to the United 
States at the age of 11 years, entered 
the milling industry before the Civil 
War. He served during that conflict, 
and afterward resumed his _ business. 
Four children survive. 

Envwarp H. Ziecner. 





“Brown Shorts” and Bran 


Nasnvitte, Tenn., Sept. 13.—The fol- 
lowing bulletin, issued by the Southeast- 
ern Millers’ Association, will be of gen- 
eral interest to millers: 

“A representative of the department 
of agriculture of Tennessee has recently 
discovered a case where a mixed-feed 
dealer was buying wheat bran, regrind- 
ing it on a Williams mill, and selling the 
product as ‘brown shorts.’ 

“The dealer admitted that he had a 
larger demand for these ‘brown shorts’ 
than he could supply, and was getting 
very fair prices. This clever fraud has 
started the department into a thorough 
investigation of the whole scheme of mill- 
feed nomenclature and manufacture. The 
department realizes that, in case of com- 
mercial mills, what the public loses in 
feed it gains in the flour, but feels that 
deception of this kind cannot be tol- 
erated, 

“The department has reached the con- 
clusion that neither miller nor mixed-feed 
dealer will be allowed to manipulate bran, 
mixed feed or middlings in such manner 
as to mislead and defraud the public. 
Bran is one thing, mixed feed another, 
and middlings still another. Regrinding, 
according to its experts, does not change 
the chemical or feeding properties. 

“The department, realizing its inability 
to stop interstate movements, has asked 
the assistance of the federal authorities, 
and expects the Bureau of Chemistry at 
Washington to co-operate in a national 
way.” 

Joun Lerrrr. 





India’s Jute Acreage Larger 
Acreage in Bengal, Behar and Orissa, 
and Assam, India, which was planted to 
jute this year, is considerably larger than. 
that of 1918, according to Consul General 
James A, Smith, who is at Caleutta. The 
actual increase is 248,738 acres, which is 
a gain of about 10 per cent over last year. 
The increase, Mr. Smith asserts, may 
be attributed largely to the high prices 
which ruled in 1918 and to anticipation 

on the part of the growers that 
prices would continue to be paid during 
the present season. He further says that 
little jute.remains in stock from last year, 
excepting in one subdivision. There a 
considerable quantity is still in traders’ 
hands because of the low prices offered. 


THE-FINANCIAL-SITUATION- 
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New York, N. Y., Sept. 13.—A strong- 
er demand has developed for high-grade 
investment securities as the result of a 
somewhat better general business outlook. 
Within the last few days there has been 
excellent absorption of high-grade bonds 
of a class which are ordinarily in request 
by shrewd judges of conditions. It is 
believed that this demand will become 
much more of a factor, and that before 
long it will be possible for the great issu- 
ing banking-houses to find a ready mar- 
ket for the large loans which have been 
under advisement for several weeks. This 
revival of investment interest shows that 
the general public is taking a hopeful 
view of things, and the view prevails in 
many quarters that the labor situation 
will work out all right in the end. 


JUDGING THE FUTURE 
There is no telling how far the demand 
for higher wages will go. Some experts 
feel that we have seen the worst of this 
demand, while others believe that the 
movement will continue for many months. 
There are a few who think that the only 
way out will be a genuine industrial reac- 
tion, and that some of the great manu- 
facturing industries will have to close 
down their plants for a while. On the 
other hand, the view has been expressed 
in conservative quarters that the read- 
justment of wages will be accomplished 
without any very drastic industrial reac- 
tion and that the great manufacturing in- 
terests of the United States will have all 
the orders that they can handle before 
many months have elapsed. 
Shrewd financial observers believe that 
the time has come to enlarge their hold- 


ings of high-grade investment securities ° 


and that prevailing prices for securities, 
which are ordinarily in demand with con- 
servative investors, are selling now as 
low as they will sell for many months, if 
not years. There are many foreign loans 
which will be placed here if the situation 
continues to improve. The prominent 
banking-houses, however, realize that 
they must first find a ready market for 
immense aggregate loans to be issued by 
the great industrial companies and rail- 
road corporations of the United States as 
well as for the large bond issues which 
foreign governments and foreign munici- 
palities are eager to place here if the 
situation permits. 
INCREASED DEMAND FOR STEEL 


If the steel industry is not tied up by 
a great strike disturbance, the possibility 
is that it will show a pronounced increase 
in activity before long. The great rail- 
road companies are beginning to release 
large orders for steel equipment.” Be- 
sides this demand there is also a broader 
inquiry from foreign railroads which will 
provide a lucrative business for Ameri- 
can steel manufacturers. ‘There has never 
been a year when’ such large tonnage 
from abroad was within easy reach of the 
great steel mills of this country. As soon 
as the foreign credit situation is provided 
for there will be enormous orders from 
various foreign consumers of steel who 
never before obtained their supplies in 
the United States. 

The outlook for the steel industry, 
therefore, is thoroughly assuring, pro- 
vided it is possible for the great mills to 
continue in operation. But no one can 
tell what new demands will arise, as or- 
ganized labor has set its heart upon 
unionizing the mills of the United States 
Steel Corporation, It is to be hoped that 
a much better understanding between 
capital and labor will result from the 
coming meeting between employers and 
employed, which President Wilson has 
called for next month. A great deal will 
depend upon the spirit of this meeting, 
and it is to be ho that a satisfactory 
working basis will be arranged whereby 
the productive operations of the great 
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steel plants will not be seriously inter- 
fered with. 


FINANCING OUR FOREIGN TRADE 


Much interest was excited by Mr. 
Hoover’s suggestion that the immediate 
requirements of the European nations 
would be satisfied if the United States 
were willing to extend credits of from 
$3,000,000,000 to $4,000,000,000. Mr. 
Hoover expressed the belief that if this 
accommodation should be forthcoming for 
18 months or two years the situation 
could be adequately handled. In some 
quarters it is felt that no thorough-going 
relief programme can be formulated until 
the Peace Treaty has been finally acted 
upon by Congress. Should it be ratified 
within a few weeks, the probability is that 
an immense amount of foreign business 
would be released for American manu- 
facturers and other producers. It is ad- 
mittedly, however, a difficult problem to 
solve, for the expectation is that large 
credits ultimately will be required. 

Some excellent judges feel that federal 
authorities will be forced to take a hand 
in this relief programme, and that one 
or more large loans will have to be float- 
ed in the United States in order to pro- 
vide the credits which will be required to 
finance the necessary expansion of our 
foreign trade. It must be remembered 
that this problem is very complicated, and 
that the total amount involved is far in 
excess of anything which the private 
banking interests of tne United States 
have ever before been asked to provide. 
It is perfectly safe to say, therefore, that 
it would be much easier for the bankers 
to provide the relief required if the Peace 
Treaty was ratified and it was officially 
declared that the world was at peace 
again. It is to be hoped that the action 
of the United States Senate in passing 
the Edge bill will lead to the early enact- 
ment of that measure. With the pro- 
posed law in force it will be possible for 
financiers and business men to co-operate 
in organizing various corporations for the 
purpose of developing American business 
in foreign fields. 


THE CROP OUTLOOK 


It is believed that the crops will make 
a good showing, notwithstanding the large 
reduction in the wheat estimate contained 
in the September report. It has been 
figured out, however, that the heavy re- 
duction shown between the June and Sep- 
tember reports will mean a loss to the 
farmers of about $700,000,000. Even at 
the lower figure, however, it is believed 
that American wheat growers will come 
off very handsomely on the harvest. The 
improvement shown in corn is in a meas- 
ure helping to offset the loss in wheat. 

So far as the foreign nations are con- 
cerned, there will be a sufficient surplus 
to provide all the export wheat, with 
shipping facilities as they are today. It 
is not known yet just how much will be 
required, but the great financial interests 
believe that this movement will be amply 
provided for with an allowance of from 
350,000,000 to 400,000,000 bus. The out- 
look is very interesting and it is safe to 
say that there has never been a harvest 
when the financial houses were more gen- 
erally interested in the crop outlook than 
they have been this year. 


FIRMER MONEY RATES 


There are many signs of the growing 
demand for money. Rates are still rea- 
sonable, compared with the quotations at 
this season in other years, but the de- 
mands from commercial sources are in- 
creasing and the probability is that there 
will be relatively firmer rates during the 
balance of the year. The situation is 
made more interesting, of course, by the 
extraordinary demands from ab and 
the uncertainty as to just how the neces- 
sary foreign credits are to be provided. 
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tion of the United Btahser Moenedy. 
There is some reason to believe that the 
Treasury department will not have to 
make nearly as large demands upon 
banks during the coming six months. 
Furthermore, the indications are that 
whatever short loans are required will be 
arranged by the Treasury department on 
the 44% per cent basis, instead of 4% 
per cent as formerly. > 

With the lessened demands from the 
government there will be more money 
placed at the command of commercial 
borrowers, who will probably have to ask 
for immense aggregate loans before the 
end of 1919. It must be remembered also 
that the foreign nations are anxious to do 
a much larger business with the United 
States as soon as the proper credit facili- 
ties are forthgoing. In many ways, there- 
fore, the money market outlook is inter- 
esting, and the indications are that ‘the 
great banks of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem will have plenty of business to han- 
dle from now on. 

A vast amount of new financing re- 
mains to be done for the great corpora- 
tions of the United States. It is not clear 
yet whether this will take the form of 
long-term loans or short-term notes. 
Short-term financing is always the more 
expensive, except at times when it is very 
difficult to borrow large sums on the 
long-term basis. But the large banking- 
houses will try to put through immense 
loans for the railroads as soon as the 
railroad situation has been cleared up. 


COMING INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 
Everything points to an increasing 
volume of business in the United States 
during the next year or so. The very 
activity of labor shows that the industrial 
demand is enlarging in a way which cre- 
ates an unusual inquiry for the services 
of the really skilled worker. The proba- 
bility is, therefore, that the demand in 
this country for both skilled and unskilled 
labor will reach record-breaking propor- 
tions during the next 12 months. This 
possibility can be ruined, of course, if 
labor becomes too obstreperous. It is to 
be hoped that the abler men of the labor 
unions will be able to control the situa- 
tion, so that the industrial output may 
not be seriously reduced. In considering ~ 
this situation, however, it must be remem- 
bered that conditions in the United States 
are much more favorable than those ex- 
isting in Great Britain or other leading 
countries where the labor element has 
grown unduly restive. The situation de- 
mands very careful handling in the effort 
to avoid costly strike disturbances and 
a heavy financial loss which always results 
from a long period of industrial inaction. 


ABSORBING INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


The American public has come to look 
upon industrial shares in much the same 
way they formerly regarded railroad 
stocks. This is because of the large prof- 
its earned by many of the well-managed 
industrial corporations during the world- 
war period. Besides, the industrial con- 
cerns have much more freedom of action 
than the railroads, and because of the 
splendid showing made by the larger cor- 
porations the public has come to prefer 
them as income-producing securities. The 
indications are that this movement will 
continue to enlarge in response to the 
growing demands from investing classes 
for securities yielding sufficient income to 
provide for the high cost of living. After 
the railroads have been returned to their 
owners and the readjustment to new con- 
ditions has been completed, the proba- 
bility is that seasoned railroad shares will 
regain much of their former popular- 
ity. But this is not likely to injure the 
industrial securities as a class. This is 
because the splendidly managed indus- 
trial properties have remarkable earning 
possibilities which in most cases prove 
very attractive to the investing public. 





Distribution of Flour in Sweden 

The American legation at Stockholm 
cables that a law has been passed by the 
government of Sweden, effective Sept. 1, 


establishing a grain monopoly, placing in 


the power of the Millers’ Association the 
buying, distribution, and the fixing of 
prices of all kinds of grain and flour. 





The output of the coal mines of Japan 
increased from 21,083,000 tons in 1913 to 
22,901,000 in 1916 and 27,500,000 in 1918, 
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A slight improvement in flour market 
conditions was noticeable this week. 
There was not only a little better general 
demand for flour, but some fairly good 
lines were sold. Buyers, however, are not 
keen to purchase, principally because of 
the unsettled conditions. The whole sit- 
uation is being seriously affected by the 
present trouble with European finances, 
and every one interested is proceeding as 
cautiously as possible. 

The entire grain situation, with the ex- 
ception of wheat, was weaker, and corn 
prices particularly showed substantial de- 
clines. Rye grain, while the visible sup- 

ly is ample, is being watched carefully 

ause, with the settlement of some of 
the European financial problems, it is 
confidently felt that prices will advance 
materially. Speculative interests at the 
present time are holding aloof, but with 
any reasonably strong indication of a set- 
tlement of the financial questions the 
trade feels that prices will advance rap- 
idly. There has been during the past 
two weeks quite an amount of rye grain 
sold for export, and it is confidently felt 
that the demand from the export mar- 
kets will soon increase and, in meeting 
it, a strong upward movement of prices 
will follow. 

General flour quotations: spring fancy 
patent, $12.65@12.90; standard patent, 
$10.60@11.25; first clears, $8.75@9.15; 
winter straight, $9.80@10.25; Kansas 
straight, $10.65@11.10; rye, $6.75@7.25, 
—all in jute. 

NOTES 

Charles F. Rock, of the Millers’ Ex- 
change, and George W. Hoyland, presi- 
dent Geo. W. Hoyland Flour Co., Kan- 
sas City, called at this office this week. 

The Produce Exchange, together with 
the other large exchanges of the city, 
was closed Sept. 10 in honor of the pa- 
rade of the First Division, headed by 
General Pershing. 

The Aquitania, on which Herbert 
Hoover sailed from Europe, was ex- 
pected to dock at New York today. Sim- 
ple arrangements were made for his re- 
ception here, and on Wednesday a din- 
ner is planned in his honor. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puinapetpni1a, Pa., Sept. 13.—While 
there was no particular activity in trade 
this week, the demand was fair, especial- 
ly for spring and hard winters. Soft 
winters, en lg were dull, with buyers. 
showing little interest. Old springs were 
scarce, and full prices were paid for the 
fancy brands, which were most in de- 
mand. A fair business was done in new 
springs and in Kansas, to arrive, and 
values were well maintained. The big 
bakers and jobbers were the principal 
buyers. Rye flour was steadily held, with 
moderate offerings, but buyers showed 
little interest. Corn products were dull 
and weak under general pressure to sell. 


DEATH OF PHILIP F, YOUNG 


His many friends among business men 
were shocked on Wednesday to learn that 
Philip Fendall Young, vice-president and 
director of the Philadelphia Maritime 
Exchange and Philadelphia manager of 
the International Mercantile Co., had 
died on board the steamship Adriatic. 
He went abroad about the middle of 
July to visit friends and recuperate his 
health, and was not taken seriously ill 
until the Adriatic was seven days out of 
Liverpool, bound for New York. 

Mr. Young, who was a member of 
many clubs here, and long connected with 
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the business and social life of the city, 
became identified with the Philadelphia 
Maritime Exchange in 1898 as a director, 
and had been vice-president of the con- 
cern for 16 years. He was 60 years old, 
and had no children. 

a * 

Harry Shutts, grain dealer, brought 
from his farm in Kent County, Delaware, 
on Wednesday, three ears of corn, which 
were fully matured and unusually dry 
for this time of the year. He says the 
entire crop is in the same condition and 
ready for sale. Grain dealers on ’change 
were surprised, and say the corn is about 
three weeks ahead of previous crops. 

Samuet S. Dantes. 


ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., Sept. 13.—There are 
few real developments in the flour situa- 
tion here, with conditions not materially 
different than a week ago. There was a 
reduction in output this week, due to 
the delay in shipment of hard wheat 
from the West, all chargeable to freight 
congestion. As a result, one of the mills 
did not grind a barrel of flour. How- 
ever, it will start up early next week. 

Some of the mills report inquiry a lit- 
tle sharper than a week ago, with a slight 
gain in volume of business, but for the 
most part there is little change. The 
same policy that gripped the trade in 
the transition from the old to the new 
crop year still persists, and no one seems 
to be taking chances on being caught 
with high-priced flour on hand, in the 
event of a slump in prices, but it is hard 
to see where cheap flour is coming from 
at this juncture. 

Apparently, jobbers’ and bakers’ sup- 
plies are low, practically all the business 
being spot. Probably the general situa- 
tion is further aggravated by the action 
of some mills in cutting prices to stimu- 
late business. Prices have generally been 
held firm here, but there are enough cut- 
ting in the eastern territory so that the 
trade is looking for bargains. As every- 
body knows, bargain hunters are not or- 
dinarily profitable customers, and it is 
likely that the practice of cutting de- 
feats the very object sought. 

Clears are generally moving slowly, and 
in some mills there is a rather heavy ac- 
cumulation. Millers look to the govern- 
ment to relieve the situation, and it is 
certain that any call for bids would 
bring out a heavy offering. There is a 
fair movement of low-grades, and at 
least one of the mills here reports good 
demand, 

Current quotations on hard wheat 
flours: spring wheat, $12.25@12.75 bbl, 
cotton ¥,’s, car lots, Boston; local, $12.60 
@12.75; bakers patent, $11.95, cotton 
¥,’s, car lots, Boston; clear, $10@10.50, 
cotton ¥’s, Boston; local, $10; low-grade, 
$7@7.50, jute, car lots, Boston. One 
mill is offering a spring straight at $11.75 
@12, cotton ¥,’s, car lots, Boston. 

Demand for soft wheat and pastry 
flours is light, with millers rather seek- 
ing their market, although those mills 
which have a heavy local ee are 
doing considerable spot business with 
bakers, small jobbers and the retail 
trade. There has been a material loos- 
ening up on the part of farmers within 
the last 10 days, and offerings of winter 
wheat have been quite free, with mills 
paying $2.15@2.18 bu for the best of 
it, all of which grades under No. 1. Win- 
ter wheat has dried out well, and is in 
good condition for milling. Quotations: 
straights, $10.30 bbl, cotton ¥,’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $10.60@10.75, mostly to 
retail trade and bakers. 

Graham and whole-wheat dull, with lit- 
tle inquiry. Sales are confined to small 
lots on a jobbing basis. Graham is quot- 
ed on Boston delivery basis at $9.50 bbl, 
cotton ¥,’s; whole-wheat, $11.50. Rye 
flour is dull, and there is little indication 
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that it will soon. The small 
bakers and iw considerable on 


hand, held over since the days of wheat 
flour substitutes, and not until this is 
worked off can there be any resumption 
of demand from such quarters. Princi- 
pal quotations: best white brands, $8@ 
8.10 bbl, cotton 1%’s, car lots, Boston; 
western white, $9; medium, $8.75; dark, 
$8.25,—all jobbing basis. 

Demand for bran has slacked off with 
most of the mills here, and prices are 
$1@3 ton lower. Some mills report an 
accumulation. Demand for middlings 
and the heavier feeds remains as sharp 
as ever, with most mills sold out. Quo- 
tations: spring bran, $45@47.50 ton, 
sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $50; win- 
ter bran, $49@50, sacked, mill door only; 
spring middlings, $60 to shade more, 
sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $60; win- 
ter middlings, $62, mill door only. Rye 
feed firm and unchanged at $52 ton, 
sacked, local trade. . 

Corn meal is in light demand with the 
tone easier, but no change in prices. 
Quotations: table grade, $5 per 100 lbs; 
feeding, $4.35@4.50. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Rochester mills, 


with a weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, 


was as follows, in barrels: 
Output Percent 


This week .......ceseeeees 9,050 49 
SOME WES vc iwi ctewcvoucs 10,800 58 
We BOD oc eéaarecenkees 8,800 47 
TWO years AGO .....-eeeees 3,800 19 


Of this week’s total, 7,500 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 850 winter, and 700 
rye. 

NOTES 

W. V. Hamilton, of Caledonia, is in 
Canada on a fishing trip. 

Growers here are advised to sow win- 
ter wheat between Sept. 17 and 26, as be- 
ing the most favorable time, all things 
considered. 


A. P. Husband, Chicago, secretary of 
the Millers’ National Federation, and 
George Urban, Jr., Buffalo, passed 
through this city this week on a pleasure 
trip. 

In a suit brought by Giuseppe Goli- 
sano against Luigi Troiano, treasurer of 
the United Italian Bakers’ Association 
of Rochester, it was charged that the 
association was deliberately formed in 
December, 1918, for the purpose of 
maintaining high prices for bread. 


Officials of the New York state grange, 
gathered in Albany, issued a statement, 
asserting that strikes have been an im- 
portant factor in raising prices of food, 
clothing and shelter. Further, it assert- 
ed, “an economic adjustment must be 
made if the world is to be fed and agri- 
culture preserved.” 


Creditors of the Smith Milling Co, 
Pittsford, have decided to begin suit to 
recover about $7,000 from several insur- 
ance companies. The Smith mill burned 
to the ground in March, with a complete 
loss of flour, grain and machinery. Short- 
ly after, the company went into bank- 
ruptcy. Creditors of the company, of 
which there are 30, attempted to settle 
with the insurance companies, but par- 
tially failed. T. W. Kwapp. 





BALTIMORE 


Bautimore, Mp., Sept. 138.—Flour was 
again irregular and slow, with springs 
firmer, if anything, but hard and soft 
winters weak. Offerings were good, espe- 
cially of springs and hard winters, with 
soft winters going principally for ex- 
al but with one exception the local 

uyers were apparently out of the mar- 
ket. The trade is bullish because it is 
well supplied, hence it was glad to have 
Mr. Hoover on its side this week, his 
latest being to the effect that high prices 
are beneficial because they curtail con- 
sumption and boost production. 

The range at which the government 
bought was discouraging to holders, yet 
the consoling feature is the fact that the 
Grain Corporation is now ready to re- 
lieve the trade of the burden which it has 
been heartily sick of for some time, first 
clears. 

Springs were firmer and quiet, short 
atents closing nominally at $11.75@12; 
ong patents, $11.25@11.50; first clears, 
$8.75@9.25,—in 98-lb cottons; 45c more 
in wood, or 30c less in bulk. There was 
a wide range in prices, as much as $1.25 
between the — and low asking rates 
for patents, with sales of 95 per cent 
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stock up to $11.90, cotton, and down to 
$11.25, or less. Fine first clear brought 
$9, cotton, but was generally unsalable. 

Hard winters were barely steady and 
dull, short patents at the close ranging 
nominally $11.25@11.50; long patents, 
$10.75@11; first clears, $8.50@9,—in 98- 
lb cottons; 45c more in wood, or 30c less 
in bulk. Offerings were good, but trad- 
ing was light, some mills showing a dis- 
position to shade prices for business. 
Clears were especially plentiful and hard 
to move. 

Soft winters were unchanged and 
wanted, patents closing nominally at 
$10.25@10.50; near-by straights, $9.75@ 
10,—in 98-lb cottons; 45c more in wood, 
or 30c less in bulk. The demand for 
patent was limited and soon satisfied by 
the West, while near-by straight was sal- 
able all the week at $9.75, bulk, re- 
gardless of the fact that the govern- 
ment’s inside purchase price was $9.50 
in special new sacks, or equivalent to 
$9.10, bulk, Baltimore. 

City mills ran full on government 
sales, — no improvement in do- 
mestic demand and reported quotations 
as unchanged on both flour and feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 63,479 
bbls; destined for export, 44,299. 


NOTES 

Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 71; number now in port, 75. 

Cardinal Mercier, of Belgium, is the 
honored guest of Baltimore at present. 

Harry M. Blinn, of the Patapsco 
Mills, is on a vacation at Atlantic City. 

Cars permitted for wheat, but not yet 
arrived, 2,110, indicating 2,532,000 bus 
still to come forward. 

Exports from here this week included 
313 bbls flour and 617,311 bus grain— 
614,311 wheat and 3,000 corn. 

For the next six weeks Baltimore, by 
order of the health department, will be 
engaged in exterminating the rats within 
its borders. 

The Union Shipbuilding Co. is plan- 
ning to enlarge and otherwise improve 
its plant on the Patapsco River, at a 
cost of $4,500,000. 

William H. Killian, of this city, has 
been appointed fair-price commissioner 
for Maryland by United States Attorney 
General A. Mitchell Palmer. 

Charles England and Ferdinand A. 
Meyer, both prominent members of the 
Baltimore grain trade, have returned 
from their summer vacations. 


Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
7, 1918, to Sept. 13, 1919, 601,015 bus; 
year ago, 508,446. Range of prices this 
week, $1.65@1.70; last year, $1.70@1.90. 

Blanchard Randall, senior member of 
Gill & Fisher, grain exporters, has been 
appointed chairman of the school survey 
commission of Baltimore, by Mayor 
Broening. 


Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 20 to Sept. 13, 978,747 bus; same 
period last year, 1,030,265. Range of 
prices this week, $1.60@2.38; last year, 
$2@2.38%,. 

Charles C. Macgill, president C. A. 
Gambrill Mfg. Co., city mills, and J. 
Murdoch Dennis, of Dennis & Co., Inc., 
grain brokers, are in Canada on a gun- 
ning trip. 

George K. McGaw, of Hopper, Mc- 
Gaw & Co., fancy groceries and flour, 
died Sept. 9 at his summer home in 
Buena Vista, Pa., after a long illness 
from rheumatism, aged 69. 

It is announced that, under the pro- 
posed readjustment of freight rates, flour 
coming to Baltimore from the North- 
west will pay equal to Ie bbl more than 
wheat, as against 4c bbl less now. 

Harry M. Blinn, secretary C. A. Gam- 
brill Mfg. Co., operating the Patapsco 
Mills, and Thomas G. Fone, president 
International Food Products Co., have 
applied for membership in the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The Food Products Co., with $100,000 
capital stock, to deal in meats, fruits, 
cereals, breadstuffs, oils, etc., has been 
incorporated by Walter Kirwan, Nathan 
and Michael Lebovitz and W. Edward 
Sultan. 

A fire originating in the E. R. Farns- 
worth bakery, Buckhannon, W. Va., on 
Sept. 6, is reported as having extended 
to nine other properties, causing $50,000 
damage. , 
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It is stated that Dr. E. V. McCollum, 
nutrition rt of the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, will conduct a campaign in 
the publie schools here to teach the chil- 
dren, and through them their parents, 
the comparative values of foods. 

The first ship of the new Pacific-Mail 
tri-weekly line between Baltimore and 
the Pacific Coast, via the Panama Canal, 
is due to sail from here about Oct. 7, and 
‘already there is said to be enough freight 
awaiting her to load three ships. 

The new steamship Antietam, sister 
ship of the Huluca, and built at Spar- 
rows Point for the Shipping Board, was 
successfully launched Sept. 6. The An- 
tietam is 452 feet long, 55 feet beam and 
33.6 feet deep, with a deadweight ca- 
pacity of 10,100 tons. 

It is said the Virginia Shipbuilding 
Corporation, Alexandria, Va., has an or- 
der from the Shipping Board for 10 
steel steamers, of which four have been 
launched and four are on the stocks, 
while the keels of the remaining two will 
be laid as soon as the necessary space in 
the yard is available. 

The Baltimore Flour Club held its 
monthly meeting last Wednesday, with 
President Hayward in the chair. Aside 
from the fact that practically every one 
present threw a brick at the terminal 
warehouses on account of their charges 
and methods, only routine business was 
transacted. 

Austin McLanahan, president Export 
and Import Board of Trade, will attend 
the hearings in Washington next week 
on the Sheppard free ports bill now be- 
fore the Committee on Commerce, and 
take a party of capitalists on an inspec- 
tion tour of the Baltimore harbor. W. 
M. Brittain, the recently elected secretary 
and manager of the Export and Import 
Board, is expected to assume his duties 
on Monday. 

Through the good offices of the traffic 
bureau of the Chamber of Commerce, 
westbound grain rates from Baltimore to 
Chicago, Milwaukee and other interior 
points, permitting the importation of 
Argentine corn through Baltimore for 
distribution throughout the Central West, 
have been established, and will become 
effective Oct. 1, as follows, per 100 lbs: 
Chicago, 27%c; Milwaukee, 27% c; 
Peoria, 30c; St. Louis, 3214c; Cincinnati, 
93Y,c; Indianapolis, 254%c; Pittsburgh, 
l6c; Toledo, 21c; Detroit, 2ic; Akron, 
1814c; Cleveland, 18¥,c. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Sept. 13.—Flour condi- 
tions generally show no material change 
from last week, buyers taking hold in a 
very conservative manner. There was one 
exception to the general dullness when a 
miller’s representative reported sales of 
Kansas hard wheat short patents in lots 
of 5,000 bbls, to three different parties, 
at $11.40 bbl, in sacks. The unusual part 


_of the sales was that they were unso- 


licited. Some Michigan straight flours 
were sold during the week at $10.50 bbl, 
in sacks, but the quantity was small, as 
the price was considered near the top 
limit. 

All agents are of the opinion that the 
flurry noted last week in the demand was 
only temporary, and there seems to be 
little likelihood of any material improve- 
ment in the near future. Buyers are tak- 
ing every precaution, and only buying as 
necessity presses. There is absolutely no 
indication of any disposition to stock up, 
one reason being that buyers are afraid 
to be considered as hoarders, but the 
principal reason being that there is too 
much uncertainty existing as to the out- 
come of the market. 

Practically all the business done during 
the week has been for delivery in Sep- 
tember or during the next 30 days. No 
one wants to go beyond that limit, as 
there is too much uncertainty about the 
general food situation, nearly every one 
looking for a serious break in prices. 
Stocks carried by the trade here are 
small, while receipts daily are just about 
offset by the demand, so that it is be- 
lieved that stocks, when next reported, 
will show a decline from the previous 
report, 

An effort was made by some of the 
spring wheat millers to advance prices 
during the week, a few agents reporting 
that they had been marked up 30@50c 
bbl. The increase, however, met with lit- 
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tle response from the trade, and values 
quickly dropped to the old basis. 

Offerings of flour by the Grain Corpo- 
ration have met with no response from 
Boston buyers, and these flours are not 
considered in a competitive way by flour 
salesmen. No one wants the flours of- 
fered—that is, the war grades. 

On account of the sharp decline in corn 
prices during the week the market for 
corn products has been weak, with a 
general decline of 25c per 100 lbs noted. 
The demand also has ruled slow even at 
the lower prices, and the market closes 
weak, with indications of a further de- 
cline. 

Oatmeal declined 25c per 90-lb sack 
this week, the demand ruling slow, with 
the general situation easy. 

* * 


New corporations are: Stafolife Baking 
Co., Boston, capital $25,000; Public Bak- 
eries, Inc., Lynn, Mass., capital $50,000; 
Otis Grocery Co., Boston, capital $25,- 
000; Liberty Wholesale Grocery Co., Bos- 
ton, capital $50,000. 

Louis W. DePass. 





BUFFALO 

Burrauto, N. Y., Sept. 13.—There has 
been no change in prices of the best pat- 
ents, although it is generally reported 
that the Northwest is underselling this 
market, but with what kind of flour is 
not stated. 

The supply of first clears continues to 
increase and, with little demand, price 
is a matter of negotiation. There were 
offerings today at 80c under last week. 

Rye flour quiet and 70@80c lower than 
last week, with the feeling weak on all 
grades. 

No change in the conditions of the 
Kansas flour demand is reported, but 
prices are a little easier. Short patent 
is quoted at $11.40@11.60, and standard 
at $11@11.20, in jute, Buffalo rate 
points. 

Winter wheat mills are selling a little 
more flour on last week’s basis, and ex- 
pect to hold prices. Short winter patent 
is quoted at $11, standard at $10.65 and 
pastry at $10.20, track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds are lower, particularly bran, 
and the general feeling here is that the 
market will have to follow the decline 
in coarse grains, as present prices can- 
not be maintained, with the break today. 
Bran is the weakest feed on the list, and 
some low prices are being made by mills 
to clean up. Middlings also were off $1 
ton, and there were sales for less when 
the seller found it necessary to move a 
few cars. Western mills are forcing the 
market down with offerings of later ship- 
ment, Just at present feeds seem to be 
in a bad way, but the opinion is that the 
downward movement will not last long 
and that the first frost will make buyers 
hungry. 

Corn-meal coarse feed, although much 
lower in price than last week, is slow, 
buyers looking for a further decline in 
the cereal. Hominy feed was freely of- 
fered for shipment, and little demand. 
Gluten feed sold at $72.20 for Septem- 
ber shipment; spot scarce. Oil meal 
stronger, sales being made at $78 on 
track. Cottonseed meal lower, but hold- 
ing up well, everything considered. Ship- 
ment October, November or December 
was offered at $71.50, and some anxiety 
shown to sell. 

Rolled oats in good demand, and the 
mills are all busy. Prices were lower 
this week. Oat hulls, reground, sacked, 
were offered at $26@27, track, Buffalo, 
with a fair amount of business at both 
prices. 

FLOUR OUTPUT ; 

Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
This week .......0eseeee. 133,200 80 
EASE WOR 0 vvecdstscvoces 125,235 75 
> foe | | Sree eer earn 165,200 99 
Two years AfO ......+-00s 67,550 40 
Three years ago ........+.. 124,300 75 


NOTES 
Receipts of wheat by lake were 788,000 
bus, compared with 813,000 a year ago. 
C. W. Urmston, of the Urmston Grain 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., was on ’change 
today. 
Feed has been arriving by lake quite 
freely lately. This week’s receipts. were 


88,000 sacks, compared with 12,000 a 
year ago. 


There is an alarming jecrante gn 
ger from the Hessian fly in — 
and farmers have been advised to delay 
the sowing of wheat until a safe date. 

Stocks of wheat here are 8,100,000 bus, 
compared with 3,073,000 a year ago, 
Shipments of wheat from the elevators 
this week were about. 600,000 bus to 
Montreal by steamers. 

The corn crop in some. part of this 
state and Pennsylvania is reported seri- 
ously damaged by grasshoppers. It is 
said that a hog could not clean the husks 
and corn better than the hopper. 

There are orders here to ship a large 
amount-of wheat by rail, but no cars are 
available, and practically no grain was 
moved by rail this week. Grain dealers 
are crying for cars to ship wheat to in- 
terior mills, but can get none. The canal 
took about 100,000 bus oats to New 
York, 

The L. H. Grandin Milling Co., of 
Jamestown, N. Y., is building an addi- 
tion to its feed plant, consisting of 20 
storage bins of 50 tons’ capacity each, 
with mixing and sacking machinery, and 
receiving and shipping equipment. The 
building is 100x90. The work is in charge 
of the A. E. Baxter Engineering & Ap- 
praisal Co., of Buffalo. 

Damage estimated at $20,000 was done 
yesterday when grain dust in the Cur- 
tiss Grain Corporation plant exploded. 
Three men were injured, one seriously. 
The explosion blew out 40 feet of one of 
the brick walls. Fire immediately broke 
out in several spots, but was soon under 
control, and the damage is small. The 
feed mill will continue operation in part, 
as the company has another plant. There 
is some insurance. 

The creditors of George E. Pierce, 
owner of the Evans elevator and man- 
ager of the Wheeler and Monarch eleva- 
tors, will meet next Tuesday to take 
charge of his financial affairs. Unless 
the unexpected happens, it is said there 
will be no necessity for his going into 
bankruptcy. The heaviest claims against 
Mr. Pierce, his attorneys say, come from 
his connection with the Hession Tiller & 
Tractor Co., of which he was president. 

E. BANGASSER. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasnvitte, Tenn., Sept. 13.—South- 
eastern millers report flour trade slow to 
fair this week. The new business aggre- 
gated approximately 56 per cent of the 
output of the mills. The accumulation 
of previous sales and current bookings 
were adequate to keep the large mills 
running full time, and most of the small 
ones 75 per cent of capacity. Unless 
there is pronounced decrease in demand 
the mills will maintain this output for 
45 to 60 days, which will bring them 
close up to the holiday season. 

Prices for flour have been steady to 
unchanged, Most mills are as independ- 
ent as sellers, and are not disposed to 
cut previous margins, which with in- 
creased cost of production are pronounced 
none too large. Quotations at the close: 
best or short soft winter wheat patents, 
98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, 
$11@11.50; standard or regular patents, 
$10.15@10.45; 100 per cent flour, $9.95@ 
10. 

Rehandlers report quiet demand for 
Minnesota and Kansas flours. Quotations: 
spring wheat flour, 140-lb jute, delivered 
at Nashville, $11.30@11.60; hard winter 
wheat flour, $10.70@10.80. 

The demand for millfeed is unabated, 
and prices are unchanged. Owing to the 
heavy call that has prevailed for other 
feedstuffs, millfeed has been relatively 
cheap, and mills have had no difficulty in 
disposing of their output. Quotations: 
soft winter wheat bran, 100-Ib bags, per 
ton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $43@45; 
standard middlings or shorts, $58@61. 


NASHVILLE FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Nashville and 
southeastern mills, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller, was as follows, in 
barrels: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
This week ....... 207,690 171,318 82.5 
Last week ....... 206,190 164,594 79.8 
Year ago .......:+ 192,930 80,763 41.8 
Two years ago.... 152,400 164,282 100.6 


Three years ago.. 185,840 107,387 79.0 


THE CORN TRADE 

The demand for corn meal is the small- 
est in the history of the southeastern 
mills. Corn men contend that what they 
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have lost has been the gain of the 
mills, which view seems at least - 
sustained. According to government 


’ statistics southeastern consumption of 


wheat has heretofore been 4@4¥, bus per 
capita, and it is estimated that this will 
be increased to 5 bus for the current 
year. 

" Southeastern corn mills with a capaci 
of 151,800 bus, ground this week 14,072, 
or 9.27 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 18,089 bus, or 11.9 per cent, last . 
week. Quotations: bolted meal, sacked, 
f.o.b. Ohio River points, per 100 Ibs, 
$4.30; plain meal, $4.10@4.15. 


STOCKS 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Sept. 13 Sept. 6 

Flour, bois .......-se005 89,400 40,600 

Wheat, bus ..........5. 879,000 961,000 

Corn, DUM ..ccticosrcves 97,000 90,500 

Cate; DUS sds hc bicens dua 372,000 384,000 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 214 cars. 

Charles K. Swan, Sr., president of 
Swan Bros.’ bakery, Knoxville, Tenn., is 
dead, 

Southeastern millers are perfecting an 
advertising campaign to increase con- 
sumption of flour. The plan has been 
taken up by the Southeastern Millers’ 
Association, which has appointed a com- 
mittee composed of G. A. Breaux, Louis- 
ville, chairman; J. B. McLemore, Nash- 
ville, secretary; A. D. Bryan, Nashville, 
Edgar Igleheart, Evansville, and W. B. 
Anteneh, Hopkinsville, Ky. The plan, 
which was advanced by Secretary Mc- 
Lemore, calls for an expenditure of 
$100,000 to be used in boosting wheat 
flour as the cheapest food. 

JoHn Lerrer. 





FLOUR OUTPUT TO AUG. 29 


Production for Week Close to Three Million 
Bblis, Establishing Record 
for Crop Year 


The United States Grain Corporation 
gives the following figures covering the 
wheat and wheat flour movement through- 
out the United States for the week end- 
ed Aug. 29, in comparison with the fig- 
ures for the same period a year ago: : 

Flour produced, 2,904,000 bbls, against 
2,837,000 the previous week and 2,131,000 
a year ago. ; 

Wheat receipts from farms, 40,675,000 
bus, against 43,322,000 the previous week 
and 32,270,000 a year ago. 

Total stocks of wheat in all mills and 
elevators, 214,838,000 bus, against 189,- 
353,000 the previous week and 160,412,000 
a year ago, showing an increase between 
Aug. 22 and Aug. 29 of this year of 25,- 
485,000 bus, against an increase for the 
corresponding week a year ago of 17,- 
449,000. 

The summary of figures issued since 
these weekly reports began is as follows 
(000’s omitted) : 


Flour output, Total for 

bbis year,* bbis 

Week ended— 1919 1918 1919 1918 
May 8. ccccecs 2,553 1,569 107,000 105,000 


1,662 109,537 107,038 
1,663 112,144 108,700 
1,283 114,216 109,983 
1,407 116,138 111,390 
1,411 117,935 112,590 
1,383 119,605 113,973 
1,400 121,130 116,373 

681 1,143 681 


10,904 . 
2,387 13,637 11,937 
16,374 14,436 
2,131 19,278 16,667 


WHEAT (BUS) 

--Receipts—, -——Stocks—, 
Week ended— 1919 1918 1919 1918 
8,007 96,000 34,000 
3,476 83,000 31,000 
2,230 74,489 29,117 
2,033 65,824 26,537 
1,840 66,278 22,121 
1,711 49,633 15,599 
43,234 14,321 
3,609 37,689 14,269 
37,053 17.731 
40,961 28,732 
53,824 438,698 
80,638 64,544 
42,662 108,330 89,317 
35,564 140,273 109,715 
30,093 164,271 125,292 
30,030 189,353 142,963 
Aug. 29 40,675 32,270 214,838 160,412 

*Fiscal years beginning July 1. 











The wheat yield in New South Wales 
for 1918-19 was 7.4 bus per acre, com- 
pared with 15.9 in the previous season. 
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HOW CHINA FEEDS HER MILLIONS 


(Continued from page 1190.) 


ashes in turn become fertilizer. The 
forest areas, practically denuded by cen- 
turies of consumption and a public 7 
indifferent to reforestation, still yield a 
great quantity of plant food through 
the ashes of shrubbery and saplings to 
which necessity does not allow the time 
for maturity. Many hill lands are made 
to contribute grasses for compost ma- 
terial. Some of their herbaceous growth 
is applied directly to the rice crop, be- 
ing trodden laboriously, into the mud be- 
tween the rows of plants. 

A great quantity of canal mud is ap- 
plied to cultivable fields, sometimes more 
than 70 tons per acre. In districts where 
there are no canals or streams such fer- 
tilizer is imported, and with tremendous 
labor is composted with refuse of all 
kinds. Often it is dried and pulverized 
before application to the fields. 

Many a western farmer is ignorant of 
the fact that leguminous plants draw 
nitrogen from the air and are capable 
of returning it to the soil, but in China 
this has been known and practiced as an 
essential to enduring fertility for cen- 


turies. A variety of clover is sowed either 
just before or Ye after a rice c 

is harvested, and allowed to sal un 
the next transplanting time. en it is 
either turned under directly, or cut and 
stacked on the banks of canals or reser- 
voirs, and made into a compost with gen- 
erous applications of canal mud. After 
20 or 30 days of fermentation this mix- 
ture becomes an excellent fertilizer, ca- 
vena of forcing a crop into rapid and 
eavy-yielding growth. 

No Chinese farm is without its com- 
post pits. In them are gathered coarse 
manures of all sorts, together with stub- 
ble, roots, garbage and any and all refuse. 
These materials usually are saturated 
with mud from the canal bottoms, and, 
as has been said, green clover is some- 
times added, interspersed with layers of 
mud. When ready for use this heavy 
mass is moved to the fields, always by 
man power, in baskets suspended from 
carrying poles. 

If the fertilizer is to be applied in dry 
form, a still longer and more laborious 
process of composting is necessary. As 


the time for “feeding” to the c nears, 
the fermented product is carried in wa- 
terproof baskets to the farmyard, or to 
the court of the farmer’s house. There it 
is spread to dry, to be mixed with fresh 
soil and more ashes; it is repeatedly 
stirred and turned for the purpose of 
aération, thus hastening the process of 
nitrification. Stone rollers drawn by cat- 
tle are sometimes used to assist in ade- 
quate pulverization. 

The national aversion to waste is well 
illustrated in the use of the bricks from 
the kangs, or sleeping platforms of 
houses, and of the dirt floors of dwell- 
ings as fertilizer. This practice is based 
on the hereditary knowledge of the 
Chinese that earth floors become heavily 
saturated with calcium nitrate. When 
overcharged they absorb moisture, and 
become sticky and wet. Chinese con- 
tractors go from house to house and vil- 
lage to village, purchasing this soil. The 
heat from the smoke flues which Warm 
the kangs, and the fermentation and ab- 
sorption of products of combustion, add 
elements of fertility to the bricks, and 
they are removed every three or four 
years, and broken up for immediate ap- 
plication to the fields, or mixed with 
composts. 























A Chinese Farmer Plying His Net to Supplement the Income from His Land 
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Wheat roots are often cut from the 
harvested straw, and used as compost 
material. Valuable and much-sought 
plant food is obtained from the bottoms 
of fish ponds, which are sometimes 
drained in the dry seasons and converted 
into fields. 

Straw from thatched roofs, which must 
be renewed every four or five years, is 
highly prized as fertilizer. It may serve 
doubly—first as fuel, and then as ash. 

A very laborious practice followed by 
the farmers in some provinces is the ex- 
change of soil from one field to another. 
This frequently is done between mul- 
berry orchards and ricefields. The Chi- 
nese farmer has found from long ex- 
perience that it is mutually beneficial to 
both rice and mulberry trees. 

The millions of snail shells found in 
the mud of some canals are valuable for 
the lime yielded by them. In _ recent 
years bean, peanut and cottonseed cakes 
have come into extensive use as fertil- 
izer, large quantities being distributed 
throughout the provinces. 

Although there is practically no dry- 
farming in China, there is a vast system 
of canals, particularly in the rice-grow- 
ing regions, which serve both for irriga- 
tion and as a means ‘of transportation. 
The country enjoys a heavy rainfall, 
and a longer growing season than is com- 
mon to the United States, which lies a 
mean distance of about 10 degrees far- 
ther north than China proper. These 
circumstances, combined with the system 
of high fertilization, make possible exten- 
sive multiple-cropping. 

Two plantings of rice are grown in 
the southern provinces. Farther north 
there is usually a crop of rape, wheat, 
barley, beans or clover, sometimes all of 
them together, followed by rice. In the 
extreme northern provinces, wheat or 
barley is followed by some variety of mil- 
let, soy beans, sweet potatoes or peanuts. 

Four crops per year from the same 
soil are not uncommon, particularly in 
the south. A Chinese farmer in about 
the latitude of St. Louis will plant onions 
or radishes upon the ground from which 
his winter wheat has been harvested, sup- 
plant them with cabbage, and by skill- 
fully forcing growth and interlapping the 
seasons, add a fourth vegetable before 
winter ends the cycle. 

The amount of labor expended in a 
programme like this would appall the 
American farmer. If rice is grown in- 
stead of wheat, and ginger in place of 
one of the other vegetables named, the 
task becomes still more formidable, as 
can be understood by one who knows 
the exigencies of rice-growing. The 
fields must be furrowed, terraced and 
banked; each sprig of rice, grown in a 
nursery, must be transplanted by hand; 
and when this exacting crop has been 
harvested, the ground must be heaped in- 
to ridges. and covered with straw for the 
equally fastidious ginger. 

Perhaps the most arduous practice is 
that of applying mud from canal bot- 
toms. Sometimes it is dipped up in. 
buckets, more often the canals are 
drained; but in any case the work is a 
labor of hand; no machinery is provided, 
and transportation and distribution are 
by man power alone. 

In the cotton districts the crop often 
is planted upon wheatfields that lack two 
weeks or more of maturity. Wheat and 
barley usually are grown in beds about 
five feet wide, with irrigation furrows 
between. Loose earth is spaded up in 
these furrows and scattered through the 
ripening wheat until there is a covering 
of sufficient depth over the cotton seed. 
By the time the wheat is harvested the 
cotton will have germinated and will be 
we up through the stubble for sun- 
ight. From 20 to 30 days are added by 
this means to the growing period of the 
cotton crop. 

Multiple-cropping is facilitated by the 
general practice of planting nearly 
everything in rows. This makes it pos- 
sible for as many as three crops to oc- 
cupy the same field in alternating rows 
of different dates of planting. It is a 
common expedient to grow wheat or bar- 
ley alongside a green crop such as clover, 
which will be used later to fertilize a 
crop of cotton, the latter giving way to 
rape. In the northern provinces wheat, 
corn, millet and soy beans are often 
found in multiple arrangement. 

The planting of rice in nursery beds, 
and its transplanting into the fields, saves 
more than a month for the ripening and 
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be of other crops that precede 
it. Furthermore, the irrigation period is 
shortened, effecting a saving in water. 
The nursery beds make minute care of 
the, young plants possible, and forced 
feeding gives them strength, so that 
when they are set into fresh soil they 
are ready to make the most of their new 
conditions. It would be impossible to fit 
entire fields of rice land as early as the 
nursery beds can be prepared, for the 
green manure composts are not yet 
crown, and if plowed under directly, the 
vreen crop would require time for decay. 

Scientific crop rotation is generally 
understood, although there is probably 
less attention to variation from season to 
eason, owing to the rotation entailed in 
nultiple-cropping. In some districts 
wheat, barley, clover, rape and beans are 
-rown in successive seasons, the same 
rround annually growing a secondary 
rop of rice. 

Crop-crowding is another valuable ex- 
pedient in intensive production. Vines 
rarely are allowed to cxtend themselves 
over the ground, but must climb indus- 
triously upon trellises formed of bamboo 
sticks. Frequently the soil at their feet 
is planted simultaneously with other 
quick-growing green stuff. 

The irrigation farmer in America, 
whose water is brought to his fields from 
a higher level, has no conception of the 
toilsome necessities that accompany the 
process of irrigating fields in China. The 
canal water is abundant in the coastal 
provinces, but it lies at an average of 
six or eight feet below the level of the 
fields, and must be raised in huge quan- 
tities for rice, which demands flooding 
to a depth of several inches. 

The American farmer undoubtedly 
would use pumps operated by gas or 
wind power the Chinese does it labo- 
riously by man power, unless he has a 
large acreage and can afford the main- 
tenance of a water buffalo. 

The form of pump most used is a sim- 
ple box trough, through which travels a 
wooden chain made up of a series of 
loosely fitting boards. These boards lift 
water from the canal and discharge it 
into the fields at the upper end of the 
trough, the size of which varies accord- 
ing to the amount of water required or 
the man power available. Any other kind 
of power would eat up more than the 
season’s profits from the fields which 
this simple wooden pump irrigates. Less 
than one dollar in American currency 
pays for the coolie labor required per 
acre to pump the usual 16 acre-inches 
needed during the rice-irrigating sea- 
son; and ‘this includes food for the coolie. 
Ten hours’ work by a single laborer will 
flood one acre of rice land to a depth of 
nearly two and a half inches. 

Another method of raising water from 
the canals is the use of a swinging bas- 
ket, operated by two coolies. Water can 
be lifted by this means three or four 
feet. A still more simple expedient is 
the use of a wooden scoop, with a capac- 
ity of about one gallon, fitted on the 
end of a bamboo handle the length of a 
pitchfork. This is swung rapidly back 
and forth, raising water a distance of 
from two to four feet. 

throughout the provinces the straw- 
thatched shelters used to house irriga- 
tion pumps and the patient water buf- 
falo that operates them are a common 
sight. In Kiangsu they are particularly 
numerous. The machinery is largely of 
wood, with construction similar to the 
ordinary horse-power machines known in 
\merica. The pumps themselves are the 
same as those used with footpower. 


In many parts of China, especially in 


the northern provinces, the dry season 
necessitates the digging of temporary 
wells in the fields for the purposes of ir- 
rigation, another example of the capacity 
for bitter, unremitting toil which actuates 
the Chinese farmer in his inherited prin- 
ciple of expending any amount of labor, 
no matter how great, jin bringing about 
the smallest return. ; 

These wells range from 15 to 40 feet 
in depth, the water being raised by wind- 
lass. Sometimes a cow is attached to the 
end of a rope and made to pull up 
buckets of water by walking straight 
away. When hillside land must be irri- 
gated during a season of drouth it is 
necessary for the farmer to carry water 
in buckets slung over a carrying pole, 
hs from a distance of many hundred 
yards, 


To obviate a possible loss of plant 
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Cultivating the Bamboo, Which, for the Chinese, Has a Multitude of Uses 


food through leaching and surface drain- 
age in parts of China where large quan- 
tities of water are applied to the fields 
in addition to heavy rainfall, an admir- 
able system of under-drainage is em- 
ployed. Most of the water on the paddy- 
fields either evaporates, is taken up by 
the crop, or percolates through the sub- 
soil into shallow drains. The drains are 
of the surface type, usually but 18 to 36 
inches in depth, but they are numerous 
and so close that they allow a steady 
leaching of fresh aérated water into the 
adjacent soil. This makes it possible to 
grow watermelons, eggplant, muskmel- 
ons and taro on small paddies among ir- 
rigated ricefields. 

Of the four great classes which have 
composed the social structure of China 
since immemorial times, the farmer has 
stood second; the scholar is first, the ar- 
tisan third, and the merchant last. This 
division still stands, although it is not so 
apparent today, the old scholar class hav- 
ing been robbed of some of its imperial- 
ly protected dignity, and the merchant 
having climbed up the scale of influence. 

The classical literature of China is full 
of evidences of the esteem in which ag- 
riculture was held, particularly in the 
most remote periods. One of the more or 


less legendary kings was a man who was 
taken direct from the plow to be a col- 
league of the storied Yau; and one of 
the greatest names in Chinese history was 
that of a farmer, who subsequently sat 
upon the Dragon throne. 

Until the last dynasty had fallen, ev- 
ery Chinese emperor annually paid a 
semi-religious tribute to the science of 
agriculture. He came from his palace 
with a gorgeous retinue of ministers, and 
ceremoniously guided a plow across a 
field that had been prepared for the 
royal event. By this act he assumed the 
leadership of his nation in the honored 
calling of agriculture, just as he stood 
on the sacred hill by the Temple of 
Heaven, in Peking, once each year and 
became the high priest for his people in 
paying reverence to deity. 

The great mass of the farmers in China 
own their own land, which, in the main, 
has descended from father to son for 
many generations. There is a great deal 
of buying and selling, however, due to 
the almost universal poverty of the man 
who tills the soil, and to the fact that 
upon the farmer the money lender 
thrives. 

The practical insolvency of the Chinese 
people is an enigma to the foreigner. It 


may be assumed that more than half of 
the whole population is hopelessly in 
debt, and will never be able to get out. 
The tendency to borrow money appears 
to be inbred into the Chinese nature; he 
cannot resist doing so on the smallest 
provocation. 

In consequence of one half of the 
Chinese being borrowers, it follows that 
the other half are lenders; and even the 
lenders are borrowers: it is instinctive 
with them to allow no money to lie idle, 
and they even augment their loans by 
funds borrowed at a lower rate of in- 
terest. 

The average Chinese farm is pitifully 
small. Nevertheless, under favorable cir- 
cumstances, the farmer can make both 
ends meet, if only the arrangements of 
Nature are not adverse. Unfortunately, 
all his supplications to the gods are in- 
sufficient to insure this. Floods, drouths, 
hurricanes, bandits, revolutions—a thou- 
sand and one calamities—are constantly 
interfering with his chances of prosper- 
ity. He cannot accumulate sufficient sur- 
plus from one year’s crop to tide over 
a disaster to the next; hence he is driven 
to the necessity of borrowing whenever 
he is afflicted with crop failure. The in- 
terest rates, of course, are crushing. 
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A Boat “Suburb” Along the River Front at Canton, China 


The smallness of the average Chinese 
farmstead is almost entirely due to the 
custom of dividing inherited lands among 
the heirs. The process of subdivision 
being constant, with a much less marked 
tendency toward concentrated ownership, 
rural China comprises a patchwork of 
what to an American farmer are more 
like city truck gardens than farms. 

There are, of course, many rich land- 
holders. Native banks, until recent years, 
have been extremely uncertain deposi- 
tories of wealth, and the man of capital 
has found his best security in land. Rent- 
al is paid in produce, the landowner 
sharing with the tenant in the season’s 
prosperities or losses. 

For millions of Chinese farmers the 
land fails to provide a full living. The 
result is curious, for the farmer has 
been driven by it to become a jack of all 
trades, Some. open infinitesimal shops, 
or engage in a variety of primitive man- 
ufactures; others become sailors on the 
inland waters; but the majority flock to 
the great metropolitan centers to do the 
miserable work of coolies. They become 
China’s beasts of burden. 

The favorite resorts of these unfor- 
tunates are the shipping ports, where 
there is an abundance of comparatively 


. 


well-paid stevedore work. They are to 
be seen there in swarms, poorly clad, mis- 
erable, bravely eking out the traitorous 
insufficiency of their overtilled lands. 

Many thousands of these superfluous 
or unprospering farmers annually emi- 
grate, for certain seasons of the year, to 
the great fields of Manchuria; other 
thousands expatriate themselves perma- 
nently into whatever adjacent countries 
will give them a welcome. 

Perhaps no single thing, outside of 
coolie labor, conspires so strongly against 
the introduction into China. of modern 
machinery as the bamboo. It has been 
said that this luxuriant, hardy, omini- 
present treelike growth has done more 
to retard the exploitation of China’s min- 
eral wealth and to minimize invention 
and the improvement of industrial ap- 
pliances than all the prejudice and ig- 
norance of the centuries. It constitutes 
food, fuel, and building material, and is 
made to do duty for nearly every pur- 
pose under the sun. It is easily grown, 
and within réach of every inhabitant of 
the great empire. It is easily adapted to 
its multitude Of uses, and because of its 
combined cheapness and efficiency the 
Chinese has been content for centuries 
without bothering his head over the min- 


erals that lie under his feet, or their in- 
dustrial and commercial uses. 

The bamboo sprout is one of the most 
common and most delicious of the foods 
that appear on the Chinese menu. The 
grains of the bamboo are used for food, 
also, and the Chinese have a proverb that 
it produces seed more abundantly in 
years when the rice crop fails. But it is 
the stem of the bamboo that affords the 
greatest variety of uses. Joints several 
inches in diameter make excellent water 
buckets. Smaller ones are used as _ bot- 
tles, and in the Chinese kitchen bamboo 
vessels and culinary implements are with- 
out number. Houses frequently are en- 
tirely made of bamboo, complete sec- 
tions forming posts or columns, split 
pieces forming floors and rafters, and 
strips being woven into lattice work for 
the sides and ceilings of rooms. Such 
material is commonly seen in fences for 
gardens and farm-yard inclosures. The 
roofs of houses sometimes are solely of 
bamboo. Splitting transforms it easily 
into laths and planks. In shipping of 
all kinds it is extensively employed. 
Some of the strongest plants are selected 
for the masts of junks, and the larger 
vessels ate supplied with masts formed 
from bamboo poles joined together. 
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The millions of bamboo carrying poles 
that are slung over straining coolie shoul- 
ders take the place of a vast equipment © 
of machinery that would otherwise be 
needed for the transport of materials. 
It is used, as are leaden or iron pipes, 
in transmitting water from reservoirs to 
gardens. The outer cuticle is so hard 
that it forms a sharp and durable cut- 
ting edge, and it is so salicious that it 
can be used as a whetstone. Cut into 
thin strips, the outer fiber is one of the 
most durable and adaptable materials for 
making baskets. Strips are woven into 
cages, chairs, beds and many articles of 
furniture. Scarcely an implement that 
is employed by the farmer of China in 
tilling the soil does not have some com- 
ponent of bamboo. 

The hoe and the plow, as in all agri- 
cultural countries, might be said to con- 
stitute the fundamentals in the way of 
Chinese farm implements. In Chinese 
history Shennung, who lived 2737-2697 
B.C., is credited with the invention of 
the plow. He is honored, therefore, as 
the god of agriculture. Originally the 
construction was entirely of wood, and 
even today it would not be impossible to 
find examples of this early variety of 
implement. As a rule, however, the plow 
of today has a good, steel point, a sep- 
arate V-shaped piece, and a moldboard 
of cast steel with a twist that turns the 
soil well.’ The standard and sole usually 
are of wood and at the end of the beam 
is a- block for gauging the depth of the 
furrow. The whole is very light, and at 
the end of the day’s work can be taken 
home on the shoulders. The cost of con- 
struction, in most cases, is about $2 gold. 

The Chinese hoe is plied most assidu- 
ously and incessantly on almost every 
kind of crop. The blade is broad, and so 
hung as to draw nearly parallel with the 
surface, cutting shallow and permitting 
the soil to drop practically upon the same 
spot from which it was raised. The hoe 
is made in three parts, a bamboo or wood- 
en handle, a long iron socket shank, and 
a blade of steel. The blade varies in 
width and depth, according to the pur- 
poses for which it is intended, and is de- 
tuchable, allowing different forms and 
sizes of blades to be used on the same 
shank. 

The spading hoe commonly used is 
built much along the same line as the 
mulching and weeding hoe, except that it 
has three or four inch-wide, flat tines, 
instead of a blade. The soil is spaded 
over with this implement in most gardens, 
and it is used to an astonishing extent in 
the preparation of larger fields. 

One of the most ingenious mechanical 
contrivances of the Chinese farmer is 
the currentwheel, used for raising water 
to unusual levels. Some are as large as 
40 feet in diameter, constructed of very 
light bamboo. Tiny cups along the cir- 
cumference are so arranged that the cur- 
rent propels the wheel and freights it 
with water, which is collected in a trough 
at the top and runs away to the fields 
through successive lengths of bamboo 
poles placed end to end. 

Chinese vehicles for farm use are some- 
what restricted in variety. Of course 
there is the omnipresent canal-boat, but 
outside of that the wheelbarrow carries 
the greater portion of the burden that 
is imposed upon wheels. In the northern 
provinces and Manchuria the wheelbar- 
row is largely supplanted by two-wheeled 
carts. In Manchuria the wheels of these 
carts commonly are fixed rigidly to the 
axle, the bearing being the bed of the 
cart. But there, as well as in other parts 
of the northern portion of the empire, 
vehicles of modern persuasion are being 
introduced. 

The cart, of course, has created the 
necessity for roads of considerable width. 
But in central and southern China where 
the means of vehicular transport are con- 
fined to the wheelbarrow and coolies with 
the carrying pole, such necessity has not 
been of sufficient strength to develop 
roads in the western sense of the term. 
For the most part the highways of cen- 
tral and southern China are mere foot- 
paths. And for adaptability to the worst 
of road conditions no vehicle equals the 
wheelbarrow, whose one wheel is little 
affected by inequalities of the road sur- 
face and demands little in the way of 
breadth of highway. Consequently, no 
vehicle is used more in China, the carry- 
ing pole excepted. 

The wheelbarrow is so constructed that 
the load comes on a narrow platform 
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built out on either side of the axle, so 
that the cart and load are easily bal- 
anced. This end is attained also by means 
of handles placed as wide apart as the 
pusher can conveniently employ them. 
A shoulder band attached to the handles 
relieves the weight on the hands. When 
the load is heavy, men or animals may 
assist in propulsion, traces being attached 
to the bed of the cart. The construc- 
tion of the cart renders it capable of 
carrying a maximum load with what ap- 
proaches an absolute minimum of effort 
in propulsion. 

Fanning-mills very similar to those em- 
ployed in America have long been used 
in China. In polishing rice a long-headed 
plunger is driven into a vessel filled with 
this grain, the abrasion slowly effecting 
the desired result. 

Millet stems, especially those of the 
kiaoliang or sorghum, grown in northern 
China and Manchuria, are used in the 
making of fences, but any attempt at 
fencing in the sense that it is undertak- 
en in America is lacking in China. Ab- 
sence of grazing live stock to any great 
extent in the cultivable districts pre- 
cludes the necessity for fencing. In- 
closures usually are required only for 
farm yards, when mud and sun-baked 
bricks are quite as likely to be used as 
the millet stems or bamboo. 

The flour-milling industry of China is 
in its infancy. Comparatively few mills 
are in operation, and these are princi- 
pally in Shanghai and the larger treaty 
ports of the central and northern prov- 
inces. The primitive institution of bibli- 
cal days, therefore, as shown in an ac- 
companying illustration, serves most of 
the Chinese farmers. Sometimes the 
power is by hand,. but more often the 
propelling force is a donkey or a water 
buffalo. 

The Chinese seeder, used for planting 
grain in rows, is constructed entirely of 
wood. 
the dropping of kernels being regulated 
by a swinging leaden weight. Harrowing 
is done with the same sort of instrument 
that is common in America, although its 
construction is primitive. Usually it is 
a long wooden beam in which are fixed 
wooden or metal teeth. Hayrakes are 
constructed of bamboo, slit and bent into 
claw-shaped teeth, 

Harvesting is done with small hand 
sickles, ordinarily with curved blades. 
The rice crop usually is shocked in long 
rows on the high margins of the fields, 
or carried off to the farmyard and hung, 
heads downward, from poles. In thresh- 
ing, the heads are drawn through metal 
or wooden teeth of an implement that 
looks like a huge comb, the straw being 
carefully preserved for a multitude of 
uses. 

Local markets are a familiar institu- 
tion in China, due to the general condi- 
tion of comparative poverty, which makes 
it necessary for the farmer to dispose of 
some portion of his surplus product at 
frequent intervals, so as to turn it into 
a means of subsistence. In many dis- 
tricts the farmer comes much nearer to 
independence as regards producing what 
he needs than any other class of persons 
in western lands. This is especially the 
case where cotton is raised, and where 
each family tries to make its own cloth- 
ing from its own crops. Even this ideal, 
with the minute and indefatigable indus- 
try of the Chinese, can be only imper- 
fectly reached. No poor family has land 
enough to raise all that it requires, and 
every family not poor has a multitude of 
wants which must be of necessity sup- 
plied from without. 

The Chinese markets, while not dif- 
fering materially from those to be 
found in other countries, are conducted 
with a high degree of co-operation. The 
density of population varies greatly, but 
there are large districts in which vil- 
lages are to be found at distances vary- 
ing from a quarter of a mile to two or 
three miles. Many of these villages have 
a regular market, frequented by the 
neighboring population, and at intervals 
of varying pee age there are towns of 
larger size called chen-tien, or market 
towns, which boast fairs of greater pro- 
portions. 

These markets. are under the super- 
vision of the town elders, and some of 
them, under the’ old government, were 
conducted by official proclamation. Many 
of the larger ones bring together several 
thousand people; they are picturesque 
crowds, including, as in all countries, a 


There are usually two drill feet, - 


liberal sprinkling of gamblers, sharpers, 
thieves, and pi es. By fart the 
larger part of the fairs owe their exist- 
ence to the managers of some temple, 
the end in view being the accumulation 
of clerical revenue. This is accomplished 
by levying certain taxes upon the traf- 
fic, and by the collection of a ground- 
rent. 

The times at which village markets are 
held vary greatly. In large cities there 
is a daily market, but in the country there 
is usually one only every other day, or at 
varying degrees of frequency. They are 
designated by the days on which they 
occur, as “One-Six,” meaning the market 
which is held every first, sixth, eleventh, 
sixteenth, twenty-first, and twenty-sixth 
day of the moon. 

Every village probably will have a mar- 
ket within reach every day in the month, 
and that is to say every day in the year. 
The larger ones will be attended by cus- 
tomers,” especially wholesale dealers in 
cotton, cloth, etc., from great distances. 
It is nothing for a Chinese to walk three, 
eight, or even ten miles to market. 

In regions where animals are em- 
pores for farmwork, all the larger mar- 

ets have attached to them “live-stock 
fairs,” at which large numbers of ani- 
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mals, Bencipels the familiar water buf- 
falo, change hands. 

Railroad development, of course, is 
having an inevitable effect upon the sys- 
tem of local marketing. Already, in the 
towns and cities touched by the lengthen- 
ing iron roadways, the fairs are lan- 
guishing, and the long-distance system of 
marketing known here is taking their 
place. 

Rainfall being a matter of prime in- 
terest to the Chinese farmer, either be- 
cause of too much or too little of it, he 
has evolved through the centuries a curi- 
ous rel'gious superstition concerning it. 
In some provinces a great variety of be- 
ings, real and imaginary, are worshipped 
to regulate the fall of moisture. 

Among the divinities thus honored are 
the Goddess of Mercy, who is generally 
regarded as male, in spite of the title; 
the God of War; the Dragon God, by 
name Lung Wang; and Tai Wang, popu- 
larly supposed to be incarnated in a ser- 
pent, frequently a water snake. 

One of the eccentric practices resorted 
to if the business of rain-making is de- 
scribed by Arthur H. Smith, an Ameri- 
can missionary, in his book, “Village Life 
in China.” “In the ancient but now 
ruined city of Han Tan Hsien,” he writes, 
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“there is a 
which there is a famous well, 
a vast number of iron tablets. When- 
ever there is a scarcity of rain, it is al- 
most always a last resort, after the dis- 
trict magistrate has made the rounds of 
all the temples in and about his city, to 

ost off an official messenger to Han Tan 

sien—a journey of several days—to get 
an iron tablet out of the well. The mes- 
senger takes an iron tablet from the city 
whence he starts, on which is inscribed 
the date of the journey and the name 
of the district which makes the petition, 
and on his arrival repairs to the Taoist 
temple, where for a certain sum he is 
provided with another iron tablet taken 
from the well, into which the tablet now 
brought is thrown. 

“On his return journey the messenger 
is supposed to eat nothing but bran, and 
to travel at the top of his speed day 
and night. His arrival is anxiously await- 
ed. And now emerges a characteristic 
Chinese performance, The countries 
through which his ‘route lies are not un- 
likely just as much in need of rain as 
the one which sends the messenger: the 
people of these districts not infrequently 
waylay the messenger temporarily, and 
‘borrow’ his tablet, which is thus ‘invited’ 








Coolies Unloading Tea at the Riverside Wharves in Hankow, China 








sort, but the truth seems 
to be that very little actual faith is ex- 


meries of 


ercised, these performances only ~ 
place in default of an acquaintance wit 
the laws which govern the meteorology 
of the empire. Besides this, the months 
in which the most resort is had to such 
performances are the first and the sixth, 
and these are the ones in which the rain- 
fall is due. As a limit of some 10 days 
is generally set for the efficacy of these 
petitions, it is extremely likely. that the 
term will be coincident with a fall of 
rain, which fall will be credited to the 
petition; whereas the failure of the pe- 
tition is set down to some wholly differ- 
ent reason... . 

“Among the other eccentricities of rain- 
producing is the borrowing of a god from 
one village for use in another. If he 
succeeds in getting rain, he is taken back 
in honor; otherwise, he is not unlikely to 
be left where he happened to be — 
ed when aot tcoaer the villagers—like a 
set of commissioners for educational ex- 
amination—being solely influenced by 
‘results.’ In othet instances, if the god 
does not show signs of appreciation of 
the need of rain, he may be taken out in- 
to the hot sun and left there to broil, as 
a hint to wake up and do his duty.” 

In many of the coastal regions of 
China, of course,—and this is particularly 
true of the vicinities of large foreign 
settlements,—these archaic practices no 
longer are in general use. The report of 
missionaries and travellers in the interior, 
however, is that modern ideas have not 
wholly overthrown them. Millions of 
Chinese do not know that they are living 
under a republic—they do not, indeed, 
know what a republic is. 

It is difficult, however, to say definite- 
ly just how great is the hold of ancient 
practice and _ superstition upon the 
Chinese people. The Abbé Huc, one of 
the greatest of foreign authorities on 
things Chinese, was of the opinion that 
they did not, as a rule, and certainly so 
far as the better classes were concerned, 
take their superstitions seriously. “The 
inhabitants of the Celestial Empire,” he 
wrote, “observe their ancient supersti- 


tions. but they do not believe in them. . 


The things that were done in former 
times they do today, for the sole reason 
that what their ancestors established they 
do not see the necessity of altering.” 





Warehouseman’s Liability 


The suit of Morse vs. Imperial Grain 
& Warehouse Co., lately decided by the 
California district court of appeal, gave 
rise to questions concerning a warehouse- 
man’s right to contract against liability 
for loss of grain or other goods stored 
with him. 

The uniform warehouse receipts law, as 
adopted in California, provides that such 
a receipt may contain any condition not 
impairing the warehouseman’s obligation 
to use reasonable care for the safekeep- 
ing of goods. It also provides that a 
warehouseman shall be liable for loss or 
injury resulting from his failure to use 
such care, but not for other losses or 
injuries, in the absence of agreement to 
the contrary. 

Plaintiff stored goods with defendant 
under a receipt reciting deposit “for ac- 
count and at the risk of” plaintiff, and 
stipulating against liability “for loss oc- 
casioned . . . by fire or elements.” A 
quantity of the goods was stolen without 
fault on the part of the defendant ware- 
houseman. 

Under the circumstances the court 
holds that the first-quoted clause of the 
receipt could not be regarded as reliev- 
ing the warehouseman from liability for 
goods stolen, if the loss had resulted from 
negligent failure on defendant’s part to 
take such care to avoid theft as any 
reasonably careful man would have used; 
but that there could be no liability for 
loss through theft aot caused by. negli- 
gence, in the absence of agreement to 
that effect; and that the specification of 
non-liability for losses through fire or 
elements did not amount to a contract 
for safekeeping as against theft not at- 
tributable to negligence of the warehouse- 
man. 


A. L. H. Sraeer. 


LICENSE REQUIREMENTS 


Wheat Director Points Out That Failure to 
Secure License Involves Crim- 
inal Offense 


The Wheat Director’s statement re- 
garding license requirements follows: 

“Not only is it a criminal offense to 
engage in business requiring a license 
without such license, but also one of the 
important conditions upon which licensees 
hold their licenses is that they will not 
engage in business with any one required 
to obtain a Wheat Director license who 
has not obtained such license. Further- 
more, all licensees are required to place 
the words ‘United States Wheat Director 
License No. » followed by the num- 
ber of their license, upon every contract, 
order, acceptance of order, invoice, price 
list and quotation issued or signed by 
them relating to wheat or wheat products. 

“Consequently, licensees can readily as- 
certain whether those with whom they 
are dealing have obtained the requisite 
license. If they engage in business in 
licensed commodities with any one who is 
required to obtain a license and has not 
done so, such licensees endanger their 
own license and may forfeit their right 
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to engage in licensed business. In this 
way members of the various trades af- 
fected become aids of the Wheat Direc- 
tor in seeing that dealers who are re- 
quired to obtain license make their a 

plication. In addition, violators of the 
license requirements coming to the at- 
tention of the Wheat Director will be 
reported to the Department of Justice. 

“Those who are required by the act of 
Congress and proclamation of the Presi- 
dent to secure licenses consists of, all per- 
sons, firms, corporations and associations 
engaged in or carrying on the business 
of storing or distributing wheat or manu- 
facturing, storing or distributing wheat 
flour, and all persons, firms, corporations 
and associations who manufacture, either 
wholly or partly from wheat flour, bread 
or other bakery products for sale, ex- 
cepting, however, 

“(a) Bakers and manufacturers of 
bakery products, whose consumption of 
flour in the manufacture of such prod- 
ucts is, in the aggregate, less than 50 
bbls per month; 

“(b) Retailers, and farmers, co-opera- 
tive associations of farmers or other per- 
sons with respect to the product of any 
farm or other land Rael leased or cul- 
tivated by them; and 
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“(c) Common carriers, as to operations 
on to the business of common car- 

ers. 

“These Wheat Director licenses are re- 
quired as one step in carrying out the 
price guaranties made to producers of 
wheat of the crop of 1919, and to pro- 
tect the United States against undue en- 
hancement of its liabilities thereunder. 
There is no reason why those required to 
obtain licenses should not do so; and, as 
two months have elapsed since the procla- 
mation of the President requiring li- 
censes, there is no longer any excuse for 
any one who has. failed to procure re- 
quired licenses.” - 





The order of the Netherlands East In- 
dian government, issued in 1918, requir- 
ing shippers to secure export licenses for 
the greater part of the products of the 
islands, has been modified so that licenses 
are required only for tin, corn, rice, and 
a few other products. 





Manchuria is extremely prosperous, 
especially the bean oil and raw pongee 
silk industries, and it is believed that 
the exports and imports this year will 
break the record. 
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Rice Fields and Canals in the Rich Agricultural Regions of Southern China 
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Flour millers operating in Ontario 
found business decidedly quiet this week. 
Stocks available for distribution are 
small, and new-crop flour is not yet be- 
ing produced in quantity. It is not be- 
lieved that this condition will last much 
longer. As soon as the effect of the reg- 
ulations formulated by the Canadian 
wheat board for the control of wheat and 
milling business are clearly defined, ac- 
tive selling of flour may be looked for. 
In the meantime the standard price of 
Manitoba flour is $10.90 bbl, net cash, in 
bags, mixed cars, Ontario points. 

Winter wheat flours are offering here at 
$9.30@9.50 bbl, in second-hand jute bags, 
car lots, basis Montreal freights. The 
official maximum price of the Canadian 
wheat board is $10.10 bbl, in new jute 
bags, basis, Montreal. 

No Canadian flour is being sold for 
export. The Canadian wheat board is 
making arrangements for a resumption 
of business, and an office for the purpose 
of buying flour has been opened in Mont- 
real, but so far no announcements re- 
garding prices or terms have been made 
public. 


WINTER WHEAT 


Ontario farmers are delivering limited 
quantities of winter wheat at country 
points at the prices recently made of- 
ficial. Apparently the majority are none 
too well pleased with the figures offered, 
and many are holding their grain in the 
hope that something may turn up to 
swell the price. The standard price for 
No. 2 red or white winter wheat, in store, 
Montreal, is $2.30, which nets the farm- 
er, after deductions authorized by the 
board have been made, $1.95@2 bu, in 
wagonloads at mill doors, country points 
in Ontario. Other grades are based on 
the spreads fixed by the wheat board. 


MILLFEED 


Stocks of millfeed available for use in 
Ontario amount to nothing, nor will 
there be any until mills are grinding 
again. Today’s official price for bran is 
$45 ton, in bags, car lots, and for shorts 
$55, 

‘CEREALS 

Competition for business in rolled oats 
and oatmeal is exceedingly keen, while 
demand is limited. Rolled oats are 
worth $5@5.15 per bag of 90 Ibs, in car 
or mixed car lots, and oatmeal, in 98-lb 
bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. Some 
mills are accepting less than these fig- 
ures. 

Reground oat hulls are not to be had 
in any quantity at present. A nominal 
quotation would be $30 ton, in bags, f.o.b. 
mill points. 


COARSE GRAINS 


No. 2 white Ontario oats are worth 90c 
bu, in car lots, at country points, and 
barley $1.35. No other domestic grains 
offering. American corn is selling at 
$1.85 bu for No. 2 kiln-dried, car lots, 
f.o.b. Toronto, prompt shipment. 


NOTES 


Ontario mills are being offered No. 1 
northern spring wheat at $2.36 bu, c.i.f., 
Goderich, immediate shipment. 


W. A. Lawson, manager Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., Winnipeg, was in Toronto on 
Friday, returning from Boston, and went 
from here to Ottawa. 

All members of the Canadian flour and 
grain trade are required to obtain a li- 





cense from the wheat board before doing 
any further business in wheat or flour. 

Norman §. Jones, of Seneca Jones & 
Son, Hamilton, Ont., visited this office 
this week. Mr. Jones returned recently 
from a holiday trip to the Pacific Coast. 

Members of the Toronto flour and 

rain trade took a half-day off, Thurs- 

ay, for a golfing tournament. This was 
a success, and will likely become an an- 
nual event. 

Millers here. say they are having in- 
numerable inquiries from neutral coun- 
tries in Europe for Canadian flour. To 
these they are unable to reply until the 
government announces its policy with re- 
gard to exporting flour. 


The Canadian wheat board is opening 
an office in Toronto, where all records and 
business relating to the administration of 
its regulations east of Fort William will 
be carried on. This office will be under 
the management of Lincoln Goldie, of 
Guelph, who is well known in the Ontario 
milling trade. The board is taking of- 
fices in the Royal Bank Building, and 
will be ready for business at once. 


The Canadian wheat board was in ses- 
sion in Toronto all this week. So far no 
new decisions or regulations have been 
announced in this territory. A great 
mahy matters affecting the interests of 
Ontario and Quebec millers have been 
under discussion, and hearings have been 
given to representatives of the farmers, 
millers, grain men and all others who 
have anything to do with the operations 
of the board. 


There was great regret in the Canadian 
trade at the news of the death of E, T. 
Carr, assistant sales-manager of the 
Quaker Oats Co., Peterboro, Ont., which 
occurred on Wednesday, Sept. 3. Mr. 
Carr’s illness was a very short one, and 
few knew of it until the announcement 
of his death. He was a victim of appen- 
dicitis. Although quite young, Mr. Carr 
had been with the Quaker Oats Co. about 
16 years. The best tribute that could be 
paid to his memory in the trade is the 
fact that those who met him in competi- 
tion for business held him highest in re- 
spect and good will. 





MONTREAL 


MonTreat, Que., Sept. 13.—Although 
no export orders have been awarded by 
the Canadian wheat board for spring 
wheat flour, considerable business has 
been offered direct from buyers in con- 
tinental Europe at satisfactory prices. 
However, as this trade is entirely under 
the supervision of the board, millers were 
not in a position to accept private or- 
ders. It is reported that one milling con- 
cern succeeded in working one full cargo 
for shipment to a Scandinavian port 
through a New York house. 

There is no change in the local mar- 
ket, prices being firmly maintained, with 
prospects of an advance. Demand for 
flour is good. Millers, in some cases, are 
fully two weeks behind with their orders. 
Sales were made for shipment at $11 bbl, 
in jute bags, ex-track, Montreal freights, 
poet to city bakers at $11 ex-track, or at 
$11.10 delivered. 

Winter wheat: flour is quiet at $10.95 
@11.05 bbl in new cotton bags, and at 
$10.75 in second-hand jute bags, ex- 
store, with car lots, in second-hand jute 
bags, at $10.10, ex-track. 

There is no change in white corn flour, 
which is quoted here at $11.10 bbl, in 
jute bags, delivered. 

Millfeed continues scarce. Mills are 
operating, and production is on the in- 
crease, but it will take some time to over- 
take orders already booked. Car lots of 
bran are quoted at $45 ton, and shorts at 
$55, including bags, ex-track, 

At a recent meeting of oatmeal mill- 





ers, car-lot prices for rolled oats were 
fixed at $4.90 per bag of 90 lbs, ex-track, 
net cash, and at $4.95 with terms. 


NOTES 

Foreign demand for barley, rye and 
oats has been limited, and prices were 
generally out of line. 

W. W. Hutchison, vice-president Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., who has 
been on a trip through the Canadian 
West, returned Sept. 2. 


W. A. Black, managing director Ogil- 
vie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., and J. Quintal, 
grain exporter, both members of the Ca- 
nadian wheat board, have been in Toronto 
for the most of the week, attending meet- 
ings of the board. 


The Canadian wheat board has secured 
a suite of offices on the third floor of the 
Board of Trade Building for the purpose 
of handling the export surplus of the 
Canadian wheat crop for the year 1919. 
B. Clare, formerly .of the Wheat Export 
Co., Ltd., has been appointed manager of 
this department. 


A weaker feeling prevails in ocean 
freight rates, and quotations for grain 
show a decline of 1@2s per qr. Rates 
to all United Kingdom ports for Octo- 
ber-November are quoted at 17s per qr, 
with the exception of Glasgow, which is 
16s 6d, while the best bid obtainable was 
15s. Room is offering to the latter port 
for September at 13s 6d. 


At a sitting of the Dominion Railway 
Commission, to be held Sept. 16, a com- 
plaint of the Dominion Millers’ Associa- 
tion against the new milling-in-transit 
rules filed by the railways will be heard. 
The Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion will also submit complaints of the 
Winnipeg Board of Trade, the Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., and others, 
against a proposed increase in stop-off 
charge on grain for storage or milling 
in transit. 

Tomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man., Sept. 13.—Western 
millers are still patiently waiting for a 
decision regarding prices for flour. An 
increase seems inevitable. In the mean- 
time they are working on the old price 
list. Mill prices for standard spring 
wheat flour, per bbl, in 98-lb cotton or 
jute sacks, cash terms, are as follows: 


Ontario from Port Arthur west...... $10.40 
MOARIEODS 2. fo ceewres ne dn cnvdvccsucse 10.40 
Saskatchewan .....ccsecscccevcccsave 10.30 
ROUGRUR ov ivw ovens oe eects yewloscicsesesd 10.20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory. 10.40 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 10.50 


Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... 
PRIRCO  REVSrt. 0 66s oh Viseesrvds cpedret 


Dealers requiring time will be charged 10c 
bbl over above list. City dealers buying ton 
lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 20c over. 
Package differentials: 49’s, cotton, 20c bbl 
over; 24's, cotton, 40c over. Covers for 98's, 
49’s or 24's, 40c bbl extra. 


COARSE GRAINS 
With the exception of rye, prices of 
coarse grains are still declining. The 
demand for oats is poor, but all grades 
of cash barley are in good demand and 
offerings light. Quotations: No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western oats, 85c; No. 3 Canadian 
western barley, $1.25; No. 2 Canadian 
western rye, $1.381,,—in store, Fort Wil- 
liam or Port Arthur. 


MILLFEED 

There is no change in the market for 

feed.. Bran, in mixed or straight car lots, 

delivered Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 

Alberta points, is quoted at $40 ton, and 

shorts at $50. In British Columbia bran 
is worth $45, and shorts $55. 


OATMEAL 

The market for oatmeal remains the 
same. Demand is firm. Standard brands 
of rolled oats are quoted at $4.25 per 












80-lb bag, delivered to the trade in Mani- 
toba, $4.35 in Saskatchewan and $4.50 in 
Alberta. Oatmeal, in 98-Ib bags, 25 per 
cent over rolled oats. 


WEATHER AND CROPS 

Rains throughout the West have con- 
siderably delayed threshing this week. 
Very little oats and barley have been 
threshed, .but the wheat is yielding bet- 
ter than expected. The rust has made 
more difference in the grade than in the 
yield. 

NOTES 

Winnipeg members of the Canadian 
wheat board are expected to arrive from 
Toronto on Monday. 

Samuel Knighton, of Samuel Knighton 
& Son, New York, was in. Winnipeg this 
week. He left last night for Montreal. 

On Friday 10 salesmen were employed 
to sell the stock of the Alberta Flour 
Mills, Ltd. Four are canvassing this city. 

E. B. Frost, sales-manager flour de- 
partment, Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg, leaves today for a two months’ 
holiday in England. 

It is estimated that the hail losses in 
Saskatchewan will be nearly $2,000,000. 
The total number of claims received up 
to the end of August was 7,780. 

Campbell & Ottewell, who own and 
operate a 200-bbl flour mill at Edmonton, 
Alta., are offering their plant for sale. 
They have had a good deal of success, 
and wish now to retire from business. 

The annual meeting of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange was held Wednesday 
afternoon, and the following officers 
elected: president, J. E. Botterell; vice- - 
president, N. Leach; secretary, Dr. Rob- 
ert Magill. In his address the retiring 
abe Fred Anderson, spoke at some 
ength of the present plans for handling 
the wheat, a pointed out some disad- 
vantages of the same. 

M. Liston, 





Licenses Revoked 

Wasurneton, D. C., Sept. 13.—The 
Cereal Enforcement Division of the Food 
Administration has announced two li- 
cense revocations for profiteering. The 
license of the C. Becker Milling Co.,-Red 
Bud, Ill, with a branch at -Griggs, IIL, 
has been revoked for an indefinite period, 
after a hearing before the Cereal En- 
forcement Division. At this hearing it 
was shown that the company had taken 
unjust and unreasonable profits, and had 
failed to keep proper records and make 
proper reports. The company held li- 
cense as a manufacturer, storer, and dis- 
tributor of wheat, and its derivative 
products, and also as feed grinder or 
miller, and manufacturer of self-rising 
or pancake flour. . 

Another revocation announced was that 
the license of James Robinson, Potter, 
Kansas. Mr. Robinson operated an ele- 
vator and warehouse at Potter, with 
branches at Lee Station and Hawthorne, 
Kansas. His license was taken from him 
for a period of 60 days, it having been 
shown at a hearing before the Cereal En- 
forcement Division that Mr. Robinson 
was guilty of unfair and deceptive prac- 
tice, particularly giving false informa- 
tion to the United States Food Admin- 
istration, the United States Grain Cor- 

ration and the United States Wheat 

irector, regarding his conviction for 
hoarding flour. 

Joun J, Marrrnan, 





From 10 to 50 per cent of farm boys 
who were dissatisfied are now content to 
stay on the farm, it is estimated by the 
county agents in the South, as a result 
of the club work which is supervised by 
the Department of Agriculture and the 
state colleges. 
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Soft wheat flour demand is confined to 
Pacific Coast markets, outside of a limit- 
ed trade with middle western and At- 
lantic markets. Southeastern and south- 
ern states inquiries are still out of line 
as to values. The North Pacific sales are 
of good aggregate volume, but buying is 
only for small parcels for immediate re- 
quirements. Prices are unchanged, and 
are on the basis of $10.80 bbl for blue- 
stem family patent at coast terminals, 

Heavy offerings of Montana flours are 
the rule at this season, but so far only 
sporadic offers have been made, on ac- 
count of the wheat shortage in that state. 
The larger Montana mills have not yet 
made any quotations, with one exception, 
for new-crop flour to the North Pacific 
markets. The few mills offering quote 
first patent at $12@13 bbl, and second 
patent at $11@11.50, carloads, on track, 
coast terminals, basis 98-lb cottons. 

North Dakota flour is also offered by 
only a few mills, which quote first patent 
at $13@13.50 bbl, and second patent at 
$12@13 f.o.b. coast points, in 98’s, prompt 
shipment. A large number of Kansas 
mills are seeking to enter the north coast 
markets, quoting $11.40@11.80 for stand- 
ard bakers patent, and are meeting with 
fair success. Colorado mills quote $10.60 
@l11 for first patent, but their flour is 
not known here, and little, if any, head- 
way has so far been made. 

Feed is in good demand. Owing to 
heavy mill operations on government busi- 
ness, the feeling is that the market will 
weaken, though millfeed is not quotably 
lower, $40 ton for mill-run being asked, 
delivered transit points. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

The weekly flour output of Seattle 
mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 62,800 44,390 
Last week ........ 52,800 28,350 53 
Year. ago ...+-s++- 46,800 18,749 40 
Two years ago .... 28,800 13,296 46 
Three years ago ... 40,800 24,629 60 
Four years ago .... 40,800 20,060 49 


The weekly flour output of Tacoma 
mills, in barrels, as reported to The 





Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 7,00 37,465 65 
Last week ........ 57,000 30,410 51 
Year ago ......... 57,000 26,558 46 
Two years ago .... 57,000 2,840 5 
Three years ago ... 57,000 37,640 66 
Four years ago .... 51,000 21,707 43 


WITHDRAWAL OF THROUGH RATES 


The Portland rate committee of the 
Railway Administration has given notice 
of a hearing to be held Sept. 18 at Seat- 
tle to consider the withdrawal of through 
rates in connection with rail and steam- 
ship lines out of Puget Sound (Seattle 
and Tacoma) ports in interstate business. 
The hearing will be conducted by the 
Portland district committee for the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

The withdrawal of through rates will 
be vigorously opposed by the mills, and 
a meeting of the North Pacific Millers’ 
Association has been called at Seattle for 
Sept. 17 to take action in the matter. 


NORTHERN FLOUR MILL CO. 


The Northern Flour Mill Co. has been 
incorporated under Oregon laws, with a 
capital stock of $500,000. This is a sub- 

ry company of the Northern Grain 
& Warehouse Co., of Portland, Oregon, 
and will take over the control and man- 
agement of the mills operated by the lat- 


ter company at Vancouver and Walla 
Walla, Wash., Missoula, Mont., American 
Falls, Idaho, and San Francisco. The 
officers of the new company are: A. 
Cohn, president; J. C. Sanford, vice- 
president; Lee Boyer, secretary. Its 
headquarters will be at the main office of 
the Northern Grain & Warehouse Co., 
Lumbermen’s Building, Portland. 


NOTES 

The Idaho Milling & Feed Co., Cald- 
well, Idaho, is installing a Midget Marvel 
mill. 

The Marvel Milling Co., Inchelium, 
Wash., has completed its mill, and will 
begin operating. 

Threshing returns in the Weiser, Idaho, 
district for irrigated wheat, gold coin, 
indicate an average yield of 50 bus an 
acre. 

Rains in many sections of the Pacific 
Northwest have put the ground in good 
condition for fall work, with the prospect 
of a large acreage of winter wheat. 

W. E. Keller, president Globe Grain & 
Milling Co., of Los Angeles, was at Og- 
den, Utah, this week to decide whether 
the new Ogden plant should be operated 
by steam or electricity. 

The Rupert (Idaho) Seed & Milling 
Co. has been incorporated; capital, $50,- 
000. Officers: F. N. Victor, president and 
manager; T. O. Davis, vice-president; 
Lester Boyer, secretary. 

There is danger that, owing to labor 
troubles, some of the wheat may not be 
threshed. A number of threshing outfits 
have withdrawn from work, refusing to 
pay the wages demanded, which in in- 
stances are as high as $12 a day. 

The new 700,000-bu elevator of the 
Sperry Flour Co., of San Francisco, at 
Ogden, Utah, will be ready to receive 
wheat the first week of October. Ground 
has been broken for the 2,000-bb] mill, 
which will consist of two 1,000-bbl units. 

Utah mills quote hard wheat flour, 
f.o.b. Salt Lake City, at $10.60 bbl, basis 
98’s; blends, $10.40. Soft wheat flour for 
eastern shipment has sold at $10@10.10 
at mill. Kansas mills quote bakers pat- 
ent, f.o.b. Salt Lake City, at $11.55@11.70 
bbl; Montana is quoted at $12.55@12.95 
for patent and $12 for straights. 

The State Milling Co., of Cache Junc- 
tion, Utah, with headquarters at Salt 
Lake City, has taken over the general 
management of the Trenton-Clarkston 
Mill & Elevator Co., of Trenton, Utah, 
which has operated a 175-bbl mill there, 
including the operation of the mill, 
financing the company and selling its 
output. 

Mills and elevators in towns on the 
Camas prairie, Idaho, including Grange- 
ville, Ilo, Nezperce, Ferdinand and other 
towns in Idaho ana Lewis counties, have 
been requested by the local electric power 
company to operate only at night, on ac- 
count of low water in the south fork of 
the Clearwater River, on which the power 
company’s plant is situated. 

B. L. Slack, formerly manager Globe 
Grain & Milling Co. at Ogden, Utah, has 
retired from the company and has been 
succeeded by J. H. Barnhart, formerly 
assistant manager. Thomas E. Morgan, 
formerly in charge of the Globe com- 
pany’s Utah and southern Idaho grain 
interests, now holds the same position for 
the Albers Bros. Milling Co. at Ogden, 
Utah, which company now operates under 
lease the. cereal plant of the Utah Cereal 
Food Products Co. at Ogden. 

On account of the very short crop of 
spring wheat in Utah and southern Ida- 
ho, Turkey red wheat is selling at re 
miums over the government price of 20 
@30e bu. Turkey red is now bein 
shipped in from eastern Colorado an 
western Kansas by some of the Utah 


mills, With no rain from May to 
sk a ws spa from 90 oe 

egrees, spring wheat was completely 
burned up in bo 4 sections. What Tur- 
key red was harvested, however, is of 
very high milling quality. 





OREGON 

Portianp, Orecon, Sept. 18.—The do- 
mestic flour market continues rather 
quiet, with only a moderate demand for 
the new crop. Prices are unchanged on 
the basis of $10.75 for patents. Millers 
declare there is no money in flour at this 
level, and are hoping the time soon will 
come when they can advance prices. 

A fair amount of business has been 
done in millfeed during the week, several 
hundred ton-lots selling at $36@36.50. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ....... 42,600 32,954 77 
Last week ....... 42,600 36,091 84 
Year ago ........ 40,500 31,368 77 
Two years ago.... 33,000 8,276 25 


COUNCIL OF MILLERS 
Representative operative millers of the 
various Portland milling companies have 
organized the Oregon Grand Council of 
the Association of Professional Millers. 
The installation was conducted by T. E. 
Fowler, of Seattle, supreme president, 
and R. J. Musser, of Seattle, supreme 
rcv assisted by M. D. Smith and 
James Peterson, of Tacoma, and J. J. 
Mulvey and W. H. Brownell, of Seattle. 
Theodore Brown was the unanimous 
choice for president of the Oregon coun- 
cil, and H. G. Paulson for secretary. 
Those present at the installation meet- 
ing included C. J. Devereaux, G. A. 
Tracey, H. G, Paulson, J. A. Wands, W. 
J. McLaughlin, P. Christensen, I. H. 
Cook, R. J. Barr, Charles Keller, A. L. 
Sorenson, Ernest Goetsch, G. C. Peeler, 
J. E. Case, all of the Portland Flouring 
Mills Co; F. G. Miller, Golden Rod Mill- 
ing Co; J. W. McPherson, Crown Mills; 
A. J. Wehrie and J. P. Guartney, Kerr 
Gifford & Co., Inc; C. L. Cox and L. W. 
Richter, Rose City Flouring Mills; V. D. 
Hawkins, G. O. Schindler, D. Kuhlman, 
E. E. Butts and Wilbur V. Quivey, Albers 
Bros. Milling Co; G. A. Reid, Columbia 
Mills; Theodore Brown, Astoria Milling 
Co; T. E. Fowler and R. J. Musser, 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; N. 
D. Smith, Puget Sound Flour Mills Co., 
Tacoma; James Peterson, Tacoma Grain 
Co; J. J. Mulvey, Seattle Flour Mills, 
and W. H. Brownell, Charles H. Lilly 
Co., Seattle. 
NOTES 


Wheat shipments from the river in 
August were 692,249 bus to Europe. For 
the season to date, wheat exports have 
been 1,093,441 bus. 

The Northern Flour Mill Co. has been 
incorporated here, with $500,000 capital 
stock, by A. Cohn, I. S, Sanford and 
Lee Boyer, who are leading stockholders 
in the Northern Grain & Warehouse Co, 

Flour shipments from the Columbia 
River last month were 225,704 bbls to 
Europe and 10,457 to California. For the 
season to date, shipments have been 444,- 
213 bbls to Europe and 23,800 to Cali- 
fornia. 


Coarse grain trading has been limited 
this week, and prices weak and lower in 
sympathy with the East. Closing bids 
at the Exchange: sacked oats, $50; east- 
ern oats, $46@50; old corn, $59.50@61; 
new corn, $54.50; blue barley, $62@62.50; 
feed barley, $61.50@62.50; eastern bulk 
barley, $54.50@55.50. 

Wheat-threshing in this state was in- 
terrupted during the week by heavy rains, 
and some damage was done to grain in 
shocks. The monthly crop report puts 
the spring wheat yield of Oregon at 2,- 
750,000 bus, and the condition at 67 per 
cent. Oats are estimated at 8,750,000 
bus, and barley at 4,500,000. 

The Albers Bros. Milling Co., of this 
city, has increased its capital stock from 
$2,500,000 to $5,000,000. The growth of 
the company’s business has made this in- 
crease necessary, according to William 
Albers, vice-president of the company. 
The firm has purchased the ground at 
Seattle, on which one of its plants stands, 
and also holds an 7 to purchase 
cereal mills at Ogden, Utah. A $1,000,000 
plant has recently been completed at 
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Oakland, Cal., and improvements made 
to the firm’s Portland property. 
J. M. Lownspate. 


' SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Car., Sept. 13.—An 
improved demand for flour is noticeable. 
Stocks of old-crop flour are about de- 

leted, particularly with jobbers. The 
arge bakers are somewhat better forti- 
fied, while the smaller ones are fairly ac- 
tive buyers, though confining their pur- 
chases to near-by requirements. 

Offerings of new-crop hard wheat flour 
are confined almost entirely to Kansas 
mills. A little Montana flour occasional- 
ly is offered by small mills. 

With the exception of «Kansas mills, 
which show a tendency to shade prices, 
quotations received this week are un- 
changed, as follows: Kansas 95 per cent 
patent, $11.30@11.50 bbl; Montana, 
$11.50@11.70; straight grade flour from 
Washington and Oregon, $10.80@11; cut- 
off, $10.40@10.60. Jobbers with old-crop 
hard wheat flour on hand are asking 
$11.90@13. 

Millfeed is almost a dead issue. Un- 
limited quantities are available, with buy- 
ing at low ebb. North coast mills are 
offering freely, and California mills gen- 
erally have a surplus to offer. Jobbers 
are buying very sparingly, anticipating 
a marked decline shortly. Mill prices in 
car lots range $42@44 ton for bran and 
mill-run; red dog, $65@70. 

A sugar shortage that threatens to 
force some 200 small bakeries out of 
business in San Francisco prevails, and 
has resulted in an appeal being wired to 
the Sugar Equalization Board at Wash- 
ington by W. M. Foley, secretary San 
Francisco Bakers’ Association, in an ef- 
fort to obtain some relief. 





PROTEST EASTERN SUGAR SALES 


Following a report on the street that 

one of the beet sugar factories had 
shipped 200,000 bags of sugar to the 
East, while limiting its sales in Califor- 
nia, the San Francisco Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, composed of approximately 200 bak- 
eries, yesterday sent the following tele- 
gram to the Sugar Equalization Board at 
Washington, and to Senators Phelan and 
Johnson and Congressmen Kahn and No- 
lan: 
" “The action of the refineries in refus- 
ing to sell sugar to the jobbers of San 
Francisco from whom the smaller bak- 
ers procure their supply will force 200 
bakeries to close their places of business 
and lay off their employees at the end 
of the present week unless some action 
is taken to relieve the situation by that 
time. We, as small manufacturers, re- 
quest that the refineries be compelled to 
furnish us with sugar, either direct or 
through the brokers, inasmuch as they are 
selling direct to the larger manufacturers 
with whom we are in competition.” 


FIRST RAINS OF SEASON 


California, Arizona and Nevada re- 
ceived their first rains of the season this 
week. These rains did great good in 
checking forest fires and in moistening 
the soil for fall plowing. They were also 
beneficial to meadows, ranges and the 
late crops, and made the roads less dusty 
for hauling grain to the railways. 

However, the rainy weather delayed 
threshing for a few days in the northern 
portion of the district. In . Nevada, 
threshing a uninterruptedly, and 
good yields are being obtained in the 
western portion of the state, with fair 
yields in the northeastern counties. 

Corn is growing nicely in California, 
and a good crop is nearly ready to cut 
in the interior of the state. That farther 
back from the central interior is not in 
such good condition, though a fair crop 
will be obtained. 


NOTES 

W. A. Starr, second vice-president and 

manager Grain Zone No. 12, San Fran- 

cisco, left for Néw York Sept. 12 to at- 
tend important grain conferences. 


Japanese and Hindus lease and farm 
14,300 acres, or one-third of the 40,000 
acres of rice lands in Glenn County. On 
the land of P. B. Cross, of San Fran- 
cisco, 4,000 acres of the 11,900 are leased 
by Japanese. Hindus lease 450 acres. 
Records of the Sutter Butte Canal Co. 
in Butte County show Japanese are farm- 
ing 2,400 acres. 

Taking a full cargo of California bar- 
ley, the American ship Arapahoe re- 
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cently cleared from San Francisco, The 
vessel was nv aes Strauss & Co., 
local grain exporters, to transport a car 

of the. California cereal to Gecenubeen 
at the rate of $34. Struthers & Dixon 
are handling the Arapahoe. With the 
sailing of the windjammer but two ves- 
sels remain in San Francisco loading 
barley for ports in Europe. The wooden 
Shipping Board steamer Fort Logan is 
loa ing for the United Kingdom, and 

‘0 


the schooner John W. Wells for Scandi- 
navian ports. Both vessels will get away 
shortly. 


The growth of rice has been somewhat 
retarded, but not injured, by cool weath- 
er. Preliminary estimates of this year’s 
crop in California vary from 3,825,000 
bags of 100 lbs each to 5,000,000, com- 
pared with 3,155,000 in 1918. The antici- 
pated shortage of rice in the export cen- 
ters of the Orient is stiffening prices, 
and the new crop is expected to open 
at about $6 per 100 lbs for paddy rice. 
The cotton crop in Arizona and southern 
California is beginning to mature under 
conditions generally favorable, though 
rains in the Salt River valley have in- 
duced too rank a growth. The estimated 
Pacific Coast hop crop of 160,000 bales 
will be somewhat exceeded if the damage 
by lice, apparent in some sections of 
California, does not become more serious. 





UTAH STRIKE ENDED 


Builders Return to Work on Mill Plants— 
Embargo on Wheat to Galveston 
Is Declared 


Ocnen, Uran, Sept. 13.—Through the 
return of laborers and teamsters em- 
ployed in the building of the plants of 
the Globe Grain & Milling Co. and the 
Sperry Flour Co. on Tuesday, a one 
week’s strike affecting 200 employees of 
the two plants was ended. 

The men returned to work under an 
agreement that the present wage scale of 
$4 per day for laborers shall be effective 
for 45 days, after which $4.50 per day 
will be paid. Other union men employed 
on both plants, excepting carpenters and 
millwrights, were on a sympathetic strike, 
but the cement mixers and structural 
steel workers, electricians and engineers 
returned to work Tuesday morning. Sym- 
pathetic strikes had also been declared on 
all municipal contract works. 

Announcement of a temporary embargo 
on intermountain wheat shipments to 
Galveston, Texas, for export has been 
made by the United States Grain Corpo- 
ration. The movement of Idaho and Utah 
wheat to the Gulf port has been extreme- 
ly heavy in the past three weeks. Assur- 
ance has been given shippers that more 
vessels will be made available, and that 
efforts will be made to secure railroad 
rates so shipments can be made through 
New Orleans at the same freight tariff. 

. E. Suppan. 





World’s Wheat Stocks 

World’s stocks of wheat Sept. 1, as 
compiled by the Chicago Daily Trade 
Bulletin, were 345,636,000 bus, an in- 
crease in August of 39,036,000, compared 
with a gain in July of 19,322,000, and an 
increase in August last year of 62,267,000. 
Total stocks a year ago were 329,364,000 
bus. Supplies in the United States were 
97,411,000 bus, an increase of 50,000,000 
last month, compared with practically the 
same as last year. Canadian stocks were 
6,845,000 bus, compared with 8,039,000 the 
previous month, and 6,536,000 last year. 
Stocks afloat for Europe were 74,380,000 
bus, an increase of nearly 6,000,000 for 
the month, and exceeded last year’s by 
almost 29,000,000. Australian stocks were 
148,000,000 bus, a loss of 12,000,000 for 
the month, but exceeding last year’s by 
8,000,000, 





George A. Schroeder, manager of the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce freight 
bureau, who attended the hearing at 
Washington before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on Sept. 8, and which 
hearing was postponed after the United 
States Railroad Administration had ad- 
mitted its testimony in support of the 
recommendations made by the Chicago 
western freight traffic committee, cover- 
ing a, general revision of rates on grain 
and grain products in northwestern ter- 
ritory, expresses the opinion that no final 
decision will be rendered by the Commis- 
sion until after the carriers have been re- 
leased from federal control. 
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While most mills sold a little more flour 
than last week, the bulk of the output 
was for the filling of previous sales. 
However, freer sales of hard wheat flour 
were booked to scattered domestic mar- 
kets, and there was a fair demand from 
the South for soft wheat patents. Clears 
and low-grade, on the contrary, continued 
slow of sale, and the market this week 
was dull and dragging. 

Demand from Latin America has slack- 
ened considerably, and little or no busi- 
ness was booked to that market. About 
50,000 bbls of soft wheat straight flour 
were sold by local and near-by mills to 
the Grain Céreuntion at $10.20@10.25, 
jute, Baltimore. 

Prices during the week to domestic 
trade showed little variation, being held 
firm by most mills, and nominal quota- 
tions in jute sacks at the close were as 
follows: hard wheat 95 per cent $9.90@ 
10.40, 100 per cent $9.70@9.85, clear $7 
@7.50, low-grade $6.25@6.60; soft wheat 
patent $9.60@10.25, 100 per cent $9.25@ 
9.50, clear $7@7.50, low-grade $6.25@ 
6.75; spring wheat patent, old, for which 
there was no demand, was quoted at $12 
@12.50, 100 per cent $11.50@11.75, first 
clear $8.50@9, and second clear $6.50@7, 
in jute. 

Millers’ representatives reported the 
local market exceptionally dull, with but 
little demand for either hard or soft 
wheat flour, although most of the sales 
reported consisted of the former. There 
seems to be sufficient flour on hand or 
booked to meet requirements for 30 to 
60 days, and all classes of buyers are 
showing a preference to only take odd 
lots at bargain prices. Consequently, 
there is no snap to the demand and many 
mill representatives and brokers are com- 
plaining of lack of business. Rye flour is 
also a drug on the market, and there is 
practically no demand for it. Quotations 
in car lots were as follows: fancy white 
patent, $7.55; medium dark, $6.90; extra 
dark, $6.40. 

* #* 

Millfeed was dull and weak. The heavy 
decline in corn affected the market, bran 
declining $4 per ton and middlings $3@4. 
Brown middlings sold at $55, and gray 
at $57.50@58. There was little or no 
demand for bran, but a fair inquiry for 
middlings. White hominy feed was of- 
fered at $64; oat feed was quoted at 
$25.30; No. 1 alfalfa meal was offered at 
$39, and No. 2 at $35. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for the 
week ending Sept. 13, with comparisons: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
THis Week 2.0. ccccsccccees 43,700 87 
Leet WEEK 2c ccccccccvcvess 35,200 70 
VORP OBO ociccccvcvseccacs 35,800 70 
TWO years AZO ......seveee 43,450 86 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
eo eee ee 57,800 75 
LeMSt WOOK... ec ccccvcicecvan 51,400 66 
FOOP BBO cccccccsscceseses 53,000 69 
Two years agO ......6 eevee 57,000 74 


NOTES 

Joseph Wade, of John Wade & Sons, 
Memphis, Tenn., was on ’change this 
week. 

The date of the special election which 
was to be held on the floor of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange last Monday was 
changed to Sept. 15, when a vote of the 
members will be taken on amendments to 


» 





paragraph 5 of section 1 and sections 2, 
15 and 16 of rule XIII. These amend- 
ments regarding membership were. pre- 
pared by the board of directors to meet 
the increasing demand that some means 
be devised to have the affairs of the ex- 
change managed and controlled by active 
members, and all surplus memberships 
eliminated. 

The St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange has 
appointed the following committees to 
take care of the twenty-third annual con- 
vention of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association, which will be held in this 
city, Oct. 13-15: Executive committee: 
Marshall Hall, chairman, E. C. Andrews, 
Charles L. Niemeier, Roger P. Annan 
and Aderton Samuel. Entertainment 
committee: Aderton Samuel, chairman, 
F. B. Chamberlain, Joseph T. Newell, 
Eugene Smith and William J. Niergarth. 
Finance committee: Roger P. Annan, 
chairman, Fred W. Seele, J. H. Watson, 
Julius J. Albrecht and Logan M. Baxter. 
Extensive preparations are being made 
for this convention, and a vote of the 
members of the exchange will be taken 
Sept. 16 on the question of making an 
appropriation of $2,000 toward defraying 
the expenses. 

On Sept. 23, members of the Merchants’ 
Exchange will vote to amend section 7 
of rule 1 by the addition of new para- 
graphs, which read as follows: “The 
board of directors shall, at their first 
meeting in the month of December of 
each year, appoint a nominating commit- 
tee, whose duty it shall be to propose 
candidates to the caucus for the various 
offices of the exchange.” “Each individual 
member of the board of directors shall 
have the privilege of proposing the names 
of two persons of said nominating com- 
mittee, said committee to consist of 20 
members, in good standing, of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange of St. Louis. In the 
event that any member of the board of 
directors shall fail to exercise his privi- 
lege of selection of appointees to the 
nominating committee, the chairman of 
said committee shall thereupon have the 
right of filling such vacancies caused 
thereby.” 





United States—Wheat Crop by States 


United States winter and spring wheat 
crops, by leading states, comparing the Sept. 
1 estimate for 1919 with the final estimates 
for previous years, as reported by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, in millions of bush- 
els (000,000’s omitted): 

WINTER WHEAT 
State— ’19 °18 '17 °16 "15 '14 '13 °12 ’11 ‘10 
Kansas. 145102 45 98106176 87 91 651 62 
Missouri 57 53 29 17 34 43 
Illinois... 55 652 30 17 53 46 42 10 42 37 
Okla.... 60 33 36 30 39 48 18 20 9 26 
Ohio.... 50 43 41 22 40 87 35 10 36 34 
Nebraska 49 33 7 65 67 64 58 61 38 386 
Indiana... 43 49 833 19 46 43 40 
Texas... 
PO. sedes 29 25 24 26 26 24 22 22 17 23 


Michigan 19 10 15 18 20 17 138 7 18 17 
Oregon... 18 11 8 18 16 14 12 17 13 12 
Virginia. 15 16 16 15 17 11 11 9 9 10 
Calif‘nia 13 8 7 6 7 7 4 6 9 10 
Iowa.... 13 6 a @ Be. 38 3 7 6 4 
Colorado 13 7 8 7 9 6 4 6 8 4 
K’ntucky 12 12 9 8 10 18 10 7 10 10 
Maryl’d. 11 11 11 10 10 13 8 9 9 ii 
Mi York, 16 32: 3 Ot: BE 68 8 
Be Cats. 8 T Coe eR? <v be 
Teese. FB cE OO ae: 2 88 
mane... 6-9. 8-8 BD .8  8:t0 82: 
Montana 4 8 8 12 238 11 12 12 7 4 
|. Cre ee ee, ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Others... 41 29 26 28 28 21 16 14 16 13 
Totals 

U. 8...715 558 413 481 674 685 524 400 431 434 


SPRING WHEAT 
State— °19 °18 '17°16 "15 14 "13 "12 '11 ‘10 
N. Dak. 53101 56 39 152 82 
Minn... 34 78 50 26 70 42 67 67 44 64 


Mont... 8 17 10 17 20 7 8 8 6&6 4 
Others. 60 77 47 33 83 28 
Totals, 

U. S. 208 359 224156 3652 206 240 330 191 201 


Totals, 
all w’t 923 917 637 636 1,025 891 763 730 621 635 









Government estimates of the 
all crops combined, by states, Sept. 1: 
ae ++eeeees 103.2 North Dakota... 69.9 
. Hampshire... 106.7 South Dakota... 88.5 
Vermont ...... 106.2 Nebraska ..... 115.1 
Massachusetts... 107.6 Kansas .... 111.4 





R. Island ....- 110.1 Kentucky . 91. 
Connecticut ... 107.4 Tennessee 92.1 
New York .... 105.1 Alabama 87.2 
New Jersey ... 96.3 Mississippi 89.9 
Pennsylvania .. 103.8 Louisiana ..... 86.3 
Delaware ..... 91.4 ‘Texas ....+... 120.9 
Maryland ..... 95.9 Oklahoma 129.8 
Virginia ...... 97.0 Arkansas ..... 96.0 
W. Virginia ... 105.2 Montana ...... 41,2 ~ 
N. Carolina ... 93.2 Wyoming ..... 65.3 
S. Carolina ... 93.6 Colorado ...... 89.3 
Georgia ....... 84.6 New Mexico + 108.3 
Florida ....... 93.7 Arizona ......«. 112.7 
ORIG vc cncictide 103.8 Utah ......... 80.7 
Indiana ....... 93.5 Nevada ....... 89.2 
Illinois ....... 98.2 Idaho ......... 78.1 
Michigan ...... 97.0 Washington ... 94.5 
Wisconsin 100.9 Oregon ....... 98.9 
Minnesota . : California ..... 98.9 
TOWRA ; 000 —_— 
Missouri U. States .. 98.6 








Condition of Leading Crops 

Government estimates of the condition of 

leading crops Sept. 1, 1919, with compari- 
sons: 

om—Sept. 1, Aug. 1 

1919 1918 10-yrav 1919 

Spring wheat.... 48.5 82.1 73.9 53.9 

All wheat ...... 67.3 80.5 78.1 69.2 





COER es Sd's 6c owssc 80.0 67.4 73.6 81.7 
Omte siccsecicos 73.1 84.4 81.8 76.5 
WAST. v. corceses 69.2 81.5 78.7 73.6 
Buckwheat ..... 90.2 83.3 84.2 88.2 
White potatoes.. 69.5 74.5 76.1 76.1 
Sweet potatoes.. 86.0 74.5 82.2 87.1 
Tobacco 71.8 82.5 78.9 76.1 
Flax ... - 60.5 72.6 73.5 62.7 
Rice ... - 91.9 83.7 86.2 90.4 
Hay, all coe ove ae 91.0 
CORRES ‘oc vcccsicc 61.4 65.7 68.4 67.1 
Sugar beets .... 79.0 86.8 89.5 75.6 
BOGre ..cccg cscs 88.0 50.1 72.8 90.4 





United States Corn Crop 


Government estimates of the corn crop 
Sept. 1, 1919, compared with the final esti- 
mate for 1918 and the five-year average for 


1913-1917, in thousands of bushels (000’s 
omitted): 6-year 

State— 1919 1918 average 
Pennsylvania ... 71,889 62,400 69,146 
Virginia ........ 48,887 56,000 53,384 
North Carolina... 568,769 64,365 56,046 
Georgia ........ 66,367 68,850 63,595 
GEIS oe sccsciese 155,012 133,200 141,203 
Indiana ........ 167,247 169,654 180,420 
Illinois .......+5 294,640 351,450 335,097 
Michigan ....... 61,631 48,300 51,622 
Wisconsin ...... 74,347 69,538 56,110 
Minnesota ...... 111,865 110,000 86,060 
TOWS ccncicccres 409,511 375,624 360,750 
Missouri ....... 157,139 133,860 170,565 
South Dakota .. 97,056 108,188 83,489 
Nebraska ....... 172,402 123,086 188,596 
Kansas .......+. 67,562 43,523 98,445 
Kentucky ...... 79,682 93,600 96,250 
Tennessee ...... 75,473 84,000 84,925 
Alabama ....... 70,153 67,686 60,432 
Mississippi ..... 61,341 66,300 62,788 
Louisiana ...... 34,438 29,600 40,543 
TOMAS. vececedcce 201,287 69,000 131,990 
Oklahoma ..... 65,774 24,375 60,165 
Arkansas ...... 48,355 35,100 52,087 





United States.2,857,692 2,582,814 2,749,349 





United States Barley Crop 
Government estimates of the barley crop 
Sept. 1, 1919, compared with the final esti- 
mate for 1918, and the five-year average for 








1913-1917, in thousands of bushels (000’s 
omitted): 5-year 

State— 1919 1918 average 
Wisconsin ....... 14,722 25,383 18,645 
Minnesota «.» 26,493 43,400 33,034 
TOW scccveecccias 8,233 11,340 9,417 
North Dakota .... 20,979 37,281 29,945 
South Dakota .... 27,287 41,300 22,105 
Kansas .........+:. 15,982 6,040 5,639 
Colorado ......... 4,868 4,928 4,440 
TGGR cies vccccess 4,114 4,900 6,962 
Washington ...... 4,569 2,630 6,679 
OPOGOR .cccscccer 4,837 4,450 4,642 
California ........ $1,151 34,320 37,424 

United States ..195,312 256,375 199,212 





United States Grain Crops 
Government estimates of the leading grain 
crops Sept. 1, 1919, compared with the final 
estimates for previous years, in millions of 
bushels (000,000’s omitted): Buck- 


Wheat Corn Oats B’riey Rye Flax wh’t 
1919.. 923 2,858 1,225 196 85 10 17 
1918.. 917 2,583 1,538 256 89 16 17 
1917.. 637 3,065 1,593 212 63 9 16 
1916.. 636 2,667 1,252 182 49 14 12 
1915. 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 64 14 16 
1914.. 891 2,673 1,141 195 43 16 17 
1913.. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912.. 7380 3,126 1,418 224 386 28 19 
1911.. 621 2,531 922 160 33 19 18 
1910.. 635 2,886 1,186 174 35 138 18 
1909.. 683 2,552 1,007 173 30 0620)—s—s«15 
1908.. 665 2,669 807 167 32 26 46 
1907... 634 2,590 754 154 82 26 14 
1906.. 735 2,927 965 180 33 626 06=«(15 
1905.. 693 2,702 953 137 28 #628 )~=«6(16 





United States Flaxseed Crop 
Government estimates of the flaxseed crop 
Sept. 1, 1919, compared with the final esti- 
mate for 1918 and the five-year average for 
1918-1917, in thousands of bushels (000's 





omitted): 6-year 

State— 1919 1918 average 
Minnesota ......+. 2,812 3,120 2,604 
North Dakota .... 4,944 6,864 6,521 
South Dakota .... 1,281 1,368 1,364 
Montana ......++- 853 2,844 2,692 

United States .. 10,195 14,657 13,818 









































Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, SEPT. 13 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 


sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 
merchants $12.10@12.25 





Spring patent, jute . - 11.10@11.50 
Spring straights, jute 10.90 @11.10 
Spring clears, jute ...........+. 8.30@ 8.75 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ...... 6.25@ 6.85 


City mills’ spring patents, jute. 11.30@11.40 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ......... $10.20@10.30 
Straight, southern, jute ....... 9.80@10.10 
Clear, southern, jute .......... 8.00@ 8.40 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute...... $11.00 @11.25 
Patent, 95 per cent ............ 10.35 @ 10.65 
Clear, Kansas, jute ...........- 8.50@ 8.90 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $7.50@7.75 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 6.65 @6.90 


WHEAT—Supply liberal. Demand good, 
millers taking nearly all grades of springs. 
Winters were in fair request at basic price to 


lc over. Range for week, with comparisons: 
This week Last week Last year 

1 hard..226%%@227 226@227 226 @227% 

2 hard. .223% @224% 223@225 223 @225% 

1 red...226% @227 226@227 226 @227 

2 red....223 @224% 223@224% 223% @225 

1 nor, s.228 @250 235@243 226% @229 

2 nor, s.224 @245 225@234 223 @226 

1 dk n..260 @263 249@260 ..... @ 230 


CORN—Offerings not large, yet ample for 
all requirements. Prices 5@i2c_ lower, 
Range: 

Last week Last year 
164 @182 138@143 
-136% @165 164% @179% 146@151 
mix...137 @165%165 @180 151 @157 
mix...137 @166% 164% @180% 151@158 
yellow.137 @165 164 @182 137@151% 
yellow.135 @164% 164% @175 145@158 
yellow.136% @165% 165 @181 152 @163 
yellow.139 @167 165% @183% 157@168 
yellow.137% @168 166 @182 165 @169 
white. 138% @166% 165% @183% 175@185 
white.138 @167 166 @169 180@185 
OATS—Offerings not large and demand 
good, but prices 2@4ic lower with futures. 
The range: 


This week 
mix...135 @165 


mix.. 


DOOM wee OInwnagn 


This week Last week Last year 

No. 4 wh 66 @69% 66%@73% 66 @70% 
No. 3 wh 67% @72 67 @73% 68% @71% 
Standard ....@.... ....@.... 69% @71% 
No. 2 wh 69 @73 68% @73% 70 @71% 
No. 1 wh 69% @72% 71 @73 ree Per 
RYE—Cash lots declined 1%c today, and 
futures closed 1% @2%c lower. September 
closed at $1.41%; December, $1.45 bid; May, 


$1.50 bid; No. 2 sold at $1.41@1.41%, or ic 
over September, closing at $1.41%; No. 3 
white, $1.40@1.40%; No. 4, $1.39%. 

BARLEY—Prices dropped %8@b5ic, with 
maltsters and millers buying. The break in 
corn had a depressing influence. September 
closed at $1.30% bid for new; December, 
$1.21 bid; May, $1.23% asked. Malting 
ranged at $1.28@1.31. 

CORN GOODS—Lower, with trade fair. 
Corn flour, $4.32% @4.52%; yellow granulat- 
ed, $4.02%; white cream meal, $3.90; white 
granulated, $4.02%; granulated hominy, 
$4.02%; pearl hominy, $4.07%,—per 100 Ibs, 
in warehouse. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 

--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


Flour, bbis.... 247 200 149 147 
Wheat, bus.... 4,691 3,795 3,432 2,454 
Corn, bus...... 2,142 1,951 534 722 
Oats, bus...... 1,857 2,825 1,614 2,500 
Rye, bus....... 61 116 31 13 
Barley, bus.... 402 274 108 35 





DULUTH, SEPT. 1. 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b, mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 


Standard patent ............... $11.60 @12.10 


Wee BIOGF, JEEE ose sec eccess 9.20@ 9.70 
Second clear, jute ............. 6.45@ 6.95 
ee | 11.25 @11.50 
Durum patent ......-...seeceee 11.00@11.25 
RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 
ST NREEL, < ae ain sd cise ek CU jp we eves os $4.00 
re CaO Lo wie ieee dee bee hee ses 4.25 
SR 4 Se onecnephacescwinads 3.25 
DT: wks chek 6 ea bea wh UbS o.6@b0 » 3.60 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 


For weeks ending as follows: 
1919 bbis 1918 bbis 1917 bbls 
Sept. 13.23,940 Sept. 14.20,690 Sept. 15.25,710 
Sept. 6.10,275 Sept. 7.15,840 Sept. 8. 9,630 
Aug. 30.10,405 Aug. 31.15,290 Sept. 1.14,085 
Aug. 23.10,490 Aug. 24. 3,100 Aug. 25. 8,500 

WHEAT—Movement about on the same 
scale as last week; character of receipts 
similar, mostly durum and mixed wheat. All 
cars of these varieties offered found buyers, 
either mills, elevator or the government. 
Small a als of spring wheat; top grades 
scarce, and the few cars offered sold to mills 
for big premium over fixed price basis. Ble- 


vators shipped out a limited amount in cars, 
eg Med done for lake movement. 

quence, show an increase of 
240,000 soc pict 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Sept. 13, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000's 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 











Wheat stocks—, -——grade——_, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor 
1, 2 nor 5 2,799 218 5 2,266 474 
2 dk nor 
3 dk nor / 
3 nor 5 1 52 9 9 97 33 
All other 
“spring .. 135 479 160 23 «4642 31 
1 am dur } 
i, 2 dur 69 233 62 69 298 96 
All other 
durum 185 877 2382 89 83 79 
Winter .... 1 98 7 12 97 il 
Mixed ..... 4 on 140 342 175 
Totals 396 4,038 688 347 3,825 900 


FLAXSEED—Prices covered a wide range, 
high early and with low spots the closing 
day. Weakness featured most of the time. 
September strong compared with the other 
issues. Close showed declines of 8@34c from 
Sept. 6. Cash variable, closed easy, spot 3c 
over September; to arrive, 2c over October. 
Range of flax futures: 


a Close——_, 
Opening Sept. 14 
Sept.8 High Low Sept. 13 1918 
Sept. .$5.18 $5.32 $4.96 $5.00 $4.12 
Oct. .. 4.95 5.04 4.60 4.67 3.97 
Nov. .. 4.90 4.95 4.52 4.57 3.92% 
Dec. .. 4.73 4.79 4.38 4.45 3.89 
May .. 4.65 4.66 4.35 4.44 shee 
PRICES, STOCKS AND MOVEMENT 
Closing grain prices on track, in cents 
per bushel: 
Oats Rye 
No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Sept. 6 .... 65% @W67% 138 100@130 
Sept. 8 .... 66% @68% 140% 102@132 
Sept. 9 .... 67% @69% 142 102@132 
Sept. 10 .... 66% @68% 140% 102 @132 
Sept. 11 .... 65% @66% 140% 102@132 
Sept. ‘ sees 63% @66 141 102@132 
Sept. 1 61% @64% 140% 98@128 
Sept. it, 1918 68% @70% 160% 83@ 95 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
Sept. 13 (000’s ‘omitted), in apnea 
nded 


c— Domestic _ — — 

1919 1918 1917 {919 ies 1917 
Oats ...... 346 88 12 os 18 
BIOS 6 ociis 2,682 60 504 as “> 
Barley 625 51 1,174 5 3 os 
Flaxseed .. 19 21 184 ae ee 1 
COPW <2 cons oe 6 es 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
7——Receipts——, -——-Shipments—, 





Wheat— 1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Spring 105 3,140 625 6 566 35 
Durum 236 464569 311 “ > os 
Winter .... 28 82 

Totals . 369 3,791 844 6 566 35 
Oats ...... 25 76 15 se 3 4 
po ere 721 90 579 133 oe 127 
Barley .... 92 350 889 50 230 

Bonded... 3 oe os ew <> 
Flaxseed .. 16 18 57 7 9 18 

Bonded... oe os os es ee 1 
Corn .....- sie 6 ee oe 1 oe 





KANSAS CITY, SEPT. 13 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 


flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 

PROBES ci cc ceccisrsescstbocterss $10.50 @11.00 
DRED 65-K04d 06) bE edb uals Sale pe 10.00@10.40 
et BPP PEEP e Eee er 8:25@ 9.00 
Second clears .....cseeeccissees -@ 7.00 


MILLFEED—Generally very inactive, due 
to the uncertainty of the corn market. Lit- 
tle demand is evidenced for bran, and few 
mills report the disposal of shorts better 
than fair. Prices are slightly lower. Nomi- 
nal quotations: bran $36@38, October $35@ 
37; brown shorts $51@53, October $50@51; 
gray shorts $54@56, October $52@54. 


WHEAT—Congested car situation some- 
what relieved by a modification of the em- 
bargo, allowing 310 cars wheat arrivals daily. 
Grain Corporation took several cars low- 
grade. Offers for higher grades ranged con- 
siderably above the government price. Cash 
prices: Hard: No. 1 dark $2.22@2.32, me- 
dium $2.20@2.25; No. 2 dark $2.20@2.33, 
medium $2.18@2.26; No. 3 dark $2.23@2.30, 


medium $2.15@2.26; No. 4 dark $2.18 @2.23, 
medium $2.08 @ 2.17. Soft: No. 1, .$2.19@ 
2.20; No. 2, $2.16; No. 3, $2.13@2.14; No. 4, 


$2.09@ 2.12. 


CORN—Texas arrivals accounted for a 
decline of 6@10c during the week. Cash 
prices: white corn, No. 2 $1.41@1.42, No. 3 
$1.39@1.40, No. 4 $1.35@1.37; yellow corn, 

2 $1.41, No. 3 $1.88@1.40, No. 4 $1.35@ 
1.37; mixed corn, No. 2 $1.40@1.41, No, 3 
$1.36@1.40, No. 4 $1.34@1.36, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7-Receipts—, -Shipments—, 


1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wh't, bus.1,418,850 2,868,750 1,830,600 668,250 
Corn, bus.. 100,000 620,000 1,250 293,750 
Oats, bus.. 153,000 1,186,600 114,000 319,500 
Rye, bus... 14,300 14,300 2,200 - 8,800 
Barley, bus 33,000 49,500 37,700 22,100 
Bran, tons. 1,620 480 3,200 98 
Hay, tons.. 14,412 6,672 3,780 4,068 
Flour, bbis, 25,025 18,850 101,075 54,275 





MILWAUKEE, SEPT. 13 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, cotton .......... $11.40@11.60 
Spring straight, cotton ......... 11.00@11.20 
First clear, cottom ............. 8.50@ 9.25 
Rye flour, white, jute .......... 7.60@ 7.80 
Rye flour, straight, jute ....... 7.10@ 7.30 
Rye flour, dark, jute ........... 6.00@ 6.50 
Kansas straight, jute .......... oes + @10.75 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs, jute......... «.. @ 3.76 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, jute........ «ese+@ 3.60 
Corn grits, 100 Ibs, jute......... 3.60@ 3.656 

MILLFEED—Lower. Standard bran, $39 


@40; standard fine middlings, $53.50@54.50; 
flour middlings, $60; hominy feed, $60; oil 
meal, $82.50@85.50; rye feed, $53.50,—all in 
100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Advanced 5@10c. Receipts, 257 
cars. Demand good from millers and ship- 
pers, and offerings well taken care of. No, 
1 northern, $2.30@2.45; No. 2, $2.25@2.40; 
No. 3, $2.21@2.33, 

BARLEY—Closed 3@5c lower. Receipts, 
148 cars. Demand good for malting, but 
low-grades dull and neglected. No. 3, $1.40 
@1.48; No. 4, $1.40@1.43; feed and rejected, 
$1.15 @1.30. 

RYE—Declined ic. Receipts, 95 cars. 
Millers and shippers in the market at all 
times, and offerings well cleaned up. No. 1, 
$1.42@1.46%; No. 2, $1.41% @1.46%; No.. 3, 
$1.37 @1.45. 

CORN—Declined 29@30c, with weakness 
in futures. Receipts, 305 cars. Millers 
took a moderate amount of white and yellow. 
No. 3 yellow, $1.36% @1.65; No. 4 yellow, 
$1.35% @1.64; No. 3 mixed, $1.356@1.64%; 
No. 3 white, $1.36@1.65, 

OATS—Declined 4@5c. Receipts, 391 cars. 
Shippers and industries bought moderately 
well, and tables were well cleared each day. 
No. 2 white, 66@73c; No. 3 white, 63@72%c; 
No. 4 white, 62@71c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts— -Shipments— 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis... 27,850 14,175 27,440 70,790 
Wheat, bus.. 357,780 656,500 15,710 572,300 
Corn, bus... . 430,900 154,100 175,471 48,812 
Oats, bus.... 866,310 1,028,160 524,527 864,085 
Barley, bus.. 232,360 229,500 109,492 59,890 
Rye, bus..... 129,250 67,425 7,750 12,000 
Feed, tons... 2,310 828 6,297 4,992 





ST. LOUIS, SEPT. 13 

FLOUR—Hard wheat 95 per cent $9.90@ 
10.40, 100 per cent $9.70@9.85, clear $7@ 
7.50, low-grade $6.25@6.60; soft wheat patent 
$9.60@10.25, 100 per cent $9.25@9.50, clear 
$7@7.50, low-grade $6.25 @6.75. 

MILLFEED—Bran, $38 ton; brown mid- 
dlings $55, gray $57.50@58; white hominy 


feed, $64; oat feed, $25.30; No. 1 alfalfa 
meal $39, No. 2 $365. 
WHEAT—Receipts, 1,337 cars, against 


1,003 last week. Fair demand, government 
prices prevailing. No. 1 red, $2.24; No. 2 
red, $2.21; No. 3 red, $2.18@2.18%; No. 3 
hard, $2.18. 

CORN—Prices 29¢ lower and demand 
quiet. Receipts, 203 cars, against 171. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 2 corn, $1.41; No. 4 corn, 
$1.39; No. 1 yellow, $1.44; No. 2 yellow, 
$1.41; No. 3 yellow, $1.41; No. 1 white, $1.41; 
No. 2 white, $1.41; No. 5 white, $1.38. 

CORN GOODS—City mills quote in 100-Ib 


sacks: corn meal, $3.90; cream meal, $4.10; 
grits and hominy, $4.20. 

OATS—Receipts, 282 cars, against 258. 
Prices 5@6c lower, and demand quiet. Clos- 


ing prices: No. 3 white, 67@67%c; No. 4 


white, 65%c. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r~Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis 135,710 51,930 158,440 68,390 
W’t, bus 2,021,990 1,914,457 1,402,040 1,336,000 


Corn, bus. 300,300 384,475 104,340 164,270 
Oats, bus. 647,000 720,000 347,940 596,390 
Rye, bus.. 18,700 31,900 12,310 4,430 
Barley, bus 30,400 12,800 5,810 5,980 





PHILADELPHIA, SEPT. 13 
FLOUR—Receipts, 15,681,932 Ibs in sacks; 
no exports. Quotations, all on new-crop 
flour, to arrive, per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb 
jute sacks: 
Winter straight, western....... $10.10@10.40 





Winter straight, near-by ....... 10.00 @10.25 
MOMORD GIFRRIES os-cc ks scccescee 11.00@11.25 
Kansas short patent ........... 11.25@11.60 
Spring short patent 11.75 @12.00 
Spring patent ...... - 11.256 @11.75 
Spring first clear .............. 9.15@ 9.85 

WHEAT—Market unchanged. Receipts, 


1,866,063 bus; exports, 497,710; stock, 2,701,- 
951. Quotations, car lots, in export elevator, 
government standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, sinutty, $2.36; No. 1 red, garlicky 
and smutty, $2.84. The United States Grain 
Corporation’s purchases of wheat are based 
on the following schedule of discounts: No. 
2 wheat, 8c under No. 1; No. 3 wheat, 6c 
under No. 1; No, 4 wheat, 10c under No. 1; 
No. 5 wheat, 14c under No. 1 

RYE—Sold slowly at former rates. Quo- 
tations: No. 2 western, $1.45 bu; near-by, 
$1.15 @1,35. 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet and lower. Quota- 
tions: $7.60@7.90, as to quality, per 196 Ibs, 
either in wood or sacks. 

CORN—Dull, and prices further dropped 





Fe ope] No. 2 red, $2.28; No. 3 red, 


30c, At the close, however, there is nothing 
being offered, and market is nominal. Re- 
ceipts, 12,525 bus; stock, 22,394. Quotations, 
car lots for local trade: yellow, as to quality 
and location, $1.65@1.70. 

CORN GOODS—Market dull and weak, in 
sympathy with decline in raw material. 


Values largely nominal. Quotations: 
Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Gran, yellow meal, fancy..... $4.60@4.72% 
Gran. white meal, fancy ..... 4,65@4.75 
Yellow table meal, fancy..... 4.50@4.60 
White table meal, fancy..... + eos» @4.76 
White corn flour, fancy ........ 4.60@5.00 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks.. 4.72@4.75 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases... @ 2.60 


MILLFEED—Offerings more liberal, and 
market weak and lower under a light de- 
mand. Quotations, car lots, per ton: 


Soft winter bran— 


City mills, in 100-lb sacks... .$. - @50.00 

Western spot, in 100-lb sacks. 47. 00@ 48. 00 

Western, to arrive, in bulk... 48.00@49.00 
sy bran, 100-I1b sacks— 

OG ik 006s obs vec beipAcbe vests 46.00 @ 47.00 

To : aren lake-and-rail ...... 44.50 @ 45.50 
White middlings, to arrive, 

100-Ib sacks .........00e0045. 64.00 @ 65.00 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 

100-lb sacks .........02.ee00e 59.00 @60.00 


Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks 71.00@72.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks.. 59.00@60.00 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-lb sks 53.00@54.00 


OATS—Quiet, and ic lower. Offerings 
moderate but ample. Receipts, 110,888 bus; 
stock, 299,408. Quotations: 

Pe SO WIE es et Geet cite bed vets s 79@80 
eS SR are ee 78@79 
By 1 RO Sale oh etic emne soe bik dca 77@78 
FP BOOM a Sed ceckdew Code in ke bows 75 @76 


OATMEAL—In light request, and showed 
little change. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 
100-lb sacks, $5.20%; rolled, steam or kiln- 
dried, per two 90-lb sacks, $9.10@9.50; pat- 
ent, cut, two 100-lb sacks, $10.41@11.88; 
pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine $7@7.50, 
coarse $5.25 @5.65. 


BOSTON, SEPT. 13 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short... .$12.20@12.50 





Spring patents, standard ....... 11.35 @12.00 
Hard winter patents ........... 11.00 @12.00 
Soft winter patents ............ 10.60 @11.00 
Soft winter straights ........... 10.35 @10.75 


MILLFEED—Market firmer, with, quiet de- 
mand. Spring bran, $46; winter bran, $46.50; 
middlings, $60@65; mixed feed, $56@60; red 
dog, $72; second clears, $74; gluten feed, 
$75.12; hominy feed, $71.40; stock feed, $65; 
oat hulls, reground, $32; cottonseed meal, 
$78.50 @80.50,—all in 100s, 

CORN PRODUCTS—Dull and weak, with a 
lower range of prices quoted. White corn 
flour, $4.60; white corn meal, $4.60; yellow 
granulated corn meal, $4.50;. bolted yellow, 
$4.45; feeding corn meal, $3.70@3.75; cracked 
corn, $3.75@3.80; hominy grits and samp, 
$4.60; white corn flakes and cream of maize, 
$5,—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—A slow demand, with prices 
lower. Rolled was quoted at $4.50, and cut 
and ground at $5.18, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


r~Receipts—, 7-—Stocks— 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis..,. 30,650 64,655 ..... ..... 
Wheat, bus....163,175 291,520 306,976 627,653 
Corn, bus...... 1,175 S,BOO~ 2. 0c0 10,953 
Oats, bus...... 81,430 100,550 222,113 27,842 
Rye, bus...... 127,850 29,100 79,101 119,950 
Dariey, BUM so iieee cise 217,949 ..... 
Millfeed, tons.. 50 _ Pee ee ore 
Corn meal, bbis 475 oe pegs Pe Re 
Oatmeal, cases 1,200 ..... 2.65 ceues 
Oatmeal, sacks 10,145 Po. . BeOS eae eee 


WEEK’S EXPORTS 
Exports from Boston during the week end- 








ing Sept, 13, 1919, in bushels: 

To— Wheat Oats Barley 
Liverpool ......... 160,000 129,935 24,881 
LeQMGOR 2.0 cccscces 80,000 130,635 59,870 

yo) Be en 240,000 260,570 84,751 

BUFFALO, SEPT, 13 

FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
loads: Spring 
Best patent spring ............. $....-@11.95 
Bakers patent ...........6+s05. ‘ -@11.95 
en Sb oS 6.10) vepbu.6.0'> onb x OO -@ 9.00 
COMO GOUP saws sti ec castes - @11.80 
Rye, purée white ............... -@ 8.00 
WA, GERORBO. 60:0 cin G ba sis tik Saree -@ 7.50 

Sacked 
Ne 2 a ea ee - @ 43.50 
Standard middlings, per ton.... @57.50 
OPP eA pert re @ 58.50 
Flour middlings ............... @ 63.50 
Mee Gow, POF tOW ..csiceiccsses @70.00 


Hominy feed, white, per ton... 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton... 
Corn meal, table, per ton 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton 
Cracked corn, per ton 
Gluten feed, per ton 
Cottonseed meal, " per cent, 

«RR PRT PESTS TT eT ee 
Cottonseed meal, 38 "per cent. ae 
Rolled oats, bbi, 90-1b sacks. 4.20@ 4.40 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton 26.00 @ 27.00 

WHBEPAT-——Offerings light and demand good 
for all kinds, Quoted prices: No. 1 red, 
$2.24; No. 

4 red, $2.20; No. 6 red, $2.17; No. 2 mixed, 
$2.26; No. 3 mixed, $2.23; No. 4 mixed, $2.18, 
—on track, through billed. No, 1 northern 
straight $2.51%, No. 2 $2.48%, No. 3 $2.38%; 
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September 17, 1919 : 


No, 1 dark northern $2.71, No: 2 $2.62%, No. 
3 $2.49%; No. 1 hard winter $2.39, No. 2 
$2.36,—on track. 

CORN—Break of 30c, and no demand at 
the close. Buyers took only what they had 
to have on the way down. Closing: No, 1 
or No. 2 yellow, $1.50 asked, on track, 
through billed. 

OATS—Heavy supply, and buyers took all 
offerings at about last week’s prices until 
the close, when market became very dull at 
about 2e decline. Closing: No. 1 white, 
72%c; No. 2 white, 71%c; No. 3 white, 70%c; 
No. 4 white, 69%c asked,—on track. 

BARLEY—Nothing done this week. Old 
was quoted at $1.30@1.42, and new at $1.25 
@1.38, on track. 

RYE—Dull; No. 2, $1.48 asked, on track. 


NEW YORK, SEPT. 13 

FLOUR—Conditions slightly improved and 
little better demand, with some good lines 
reported sold; but, generally speaking, buy- 
ers are not keen and are operating very cau- 
tiously, and will so continue while financial 
conditions are so unsettled.- The Grain Cor- 
poration purchased 235,145 bbis at prices 
ranging $9.50@10.25, jute, Baltimore, Gen- 
eral quotations: spring fancy patent, $12.65 
@12.90; standard patent, $10.60@11.25; first 
cle ars, $8.75@9.15; winter straight, $9.80@ 
10.2 Kansas straight, -$10.65@11.10; rye, 
$6.7 5@7 7.25,—all in jute. 

CORN—Prices made new low records, 
showing great weakness under heavy offer- 
ings. Foreign credits were a big factor in 
the situation, Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 
$1.71; No. 3 yellow, $1.70%; No. 2 mixed, 
$1.70; No. 2 white, $1.72; Noe. 3 white, 
$1.71%. 











as corn, and showed similar weakness. Quo- 
tations were 80% @82%c, according to qual- 
ity. 





TOLEDO, SEPT. 13 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent, 98’s, 
f.o.b. mill, $10.25 @10,35. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo; 


Winter wheat bran ............ $45.00 @ 47.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 52.50 @56.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 60.00 @ 62.00 
Oil meal, in 100-Ib bags........ -» @88.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... - @14.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 362 cars, 111 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 10 cars, 7 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 55 cars, 28 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus... 656,800 193,200 84,040 4,600 
Corn, bus..... 12,500 52,500 1,200 6,800 
Oats, bus..... 112,750 321,850 63,850 314,690 





BALTIMORE, SEPT. 13 

FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 
Spring short patent, new....... $11.75 @12.00 
Spring long patent, new 11.25 @11.50 
Spring first clear, new 8.75@ 9.25 
Winter patent, new ........... 10.25 @10.50 
Winter straight (near-by), new. 9.75@10.00 
Hard winter short patent, new.. 11.25@11.50 
Hard winter long patent, new.. 10.75@11.00 


Hard winter first clear, new.... 8.50@ 9.00 

Rye flour, pure and blended.... 6.75@ 7.75 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 

City mills’ best patent (blended) .....@12.65 

City mills’ spring patent ....... ooee + @12.65 

City mills’ winter patent ...... eevee @11.65 

City mills’ winter straight ..... --@11.40 


MILLFEED—Spring middlings lewet, oth- 
erwise unchanged, with demand quiet 
throughout. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $45@46.50; spring mid- 
dlings, $56.50@59; soft winter bran and 
middlings, $61. 

WHEAT—Firm; demand and movement 
good. Receipts, 1,083,479 bus; exports, 614,- 
311; stock, 3,363,461. Range for week: No. 
2 red winter, $2.35% @2.36%; No. 3, $2.33; 
No. 4, $2.29; No. 2 mixed winter, $2.34%; 
No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.36% @2.38; No. 
2, $2.33% @2.35; No. 3, $2.31% @2.32; No. 4, 
$2.27%; No. 5, $2.283@2.23%; southern red 
winter, garlicky, by sample, $1.60@2.30. 

CORN—Lower and unsettled; movement 
and demand small. Receipts, 867 bus; ex- 
ports, 3,000; stock, 48,663. Closing prices: 
domestic No. 3 yellow, track, not quoted; 
range of southern for week, $1.65@1.70; 
near-by yellow cob, bbl, $8.50@9, nominal. 

OATS—Down 1% @2c; demand fair, move- 
ment light. Receipts, 176,085 bus; stock, 
296,565. Closing prices: No. 2 white, do- 
mestic, 75%c; No. 3 white, domestic, 75c. 

RYE—Higher; movement limited, demand 
better. Receipts, 6,128 bus; stock, 328,593. 
Closing prices: No. 2 western for export, 
$1.52, nominal; southern bag lots, 150 bus, 
$1.25 @1, 28, 





MINNEAPOLIS, SEPT. 17 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.0.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, 
were within the following range: 


First patent, 98-Ib cottons ..... $11.25 @12.70 
Standard patent ...........6... 11.65 @11.80 
Bakers patent .......... 11.20@11.50 
First clear, jute ....5..... 8.50@ 9.25 
Second clear, jute 6.50@ 7.00 





Durum flour quotations f.o.b. Minneapolis 
today (Sept. 17), in jute, were: 


Medium semolina .............. $11.25 @11.50 
Durems: Weiss iad kks Cka eae ka 10.00 @ 10.50 
ClORP is Awe abe Odie b0'0-83 Rewews te -@ 8.50 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 

four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1919 1918 1917 1916 

Sept; Sis. (ve. eec 400,940 432,605 338,660 

Sept. 13... 457,836 898,660 459,345 392,695 

Sept. 6... 324,515 335,465 860,965 359,000 

Aug. 30... 391,485 378,740 810,630 448,885 


. THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1919 1918 1917 1916 
Se aS sheets 
Sept. 13... 10, 130 . eheyuc 13,845 19,700 
Sept. 6... oveus pace eae 4,700 6,726 
Aug. 30... wiwee 8,115 18,126 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


tteeee 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, -Exports— 
ing mills ity 1919 1918 1919 1918 


July 6. 65 69,886 132,805 53,335 1,200 1,830 
July 12. 65 69,885 165,645 566,240 700 975 

July 19. 65 69,885 146,360 41,086 700 eee 
July 26. 65 69,885 159,305 69,420 eee 375 
Aug. 2. 64 68,535 154,230 124,200 510 eye 
Aug. 9. 65 70,035 181,570 137,445 1,030 2,210 
Aug. 16. 65 70,035 139,520 168,775 1,035 1,815 
Aug. 23. 65 70,035 180,635 182,266 «++ 1,980 
Aug. 30. 64 69,035 218,935 223,635 1,790 3,095 
Sept. 6. 61 63,310 186,480 182,035 205 3,985 
Sept. 13. 43 47,020 180,690 189,800 +++ 2,140 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Sept. 17), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 


. by brokers: 


Sept. 17 Year ago 
a ey re $36.00 @38.00 $29.25@29.85 
Stand. middlings.. .....@52.00 31.58@31.65 
Flour middlings... 57.00@58.00 31.36@31.45 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 64.00@65.00 31.17@381.42 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $58.50@59.00 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 57.50@58.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 55.50@56.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 54.00@54.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. -» @51.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 4.90@ 5.00 
Corn meal, yellowf ...........5+ 4.50@ 4.75 
yO BOUr WHILE 3 oo 6s voce cece 7.50@ 7.60 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 6.15@ 6.25 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ....... 10.55 @10.65 
Graham, standard, bbit ....... 10.35 @10.45 
WOOG GOR 6 eb ants bo 0 e's oesees@ 4.27 
Mill screenings, light, per ton... 15.00@23.00 


Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 22.00@27.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 19.00 @ 27.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 25.00@37.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 32.00@42.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 37.00 @ 44.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 25.00@32.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings. 37.00 @57.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton. 25.00 @ 32.00 
Linseed oil meal*® ..........+++:s - @80.00 

*In- sacks. tPer 100 lbs. tPer bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis: 


No. 1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring... * 23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.21% 2.18% 
OG MAUR bb is sv een eck 2.16% 2.13% 
Amber durum .......... 2.23% 2.20% 
ES ry eee 2.21% 2.18% 
A ere 2.41% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ...... 2.23% 2.20% 
Hard winter ............ 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2 19% 2.16% 
Ss SEEN es aay 6s 6b bee ly 2.18% 


21 
Duluth prices ic over stteseenaelie. 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Sept. 14 Sept. 15 
Sept. 13 Sept. 6 1918 1917 














No, 1 dark ..... 177 253 baie 

No. 1 northern.. 40 17 1,849 1 

No. 2 northern.. 16 7 343 2 

Other grades... ..2,965 1,787 1,339 78 
eS 3,198 2,061 3,531 81 

) et ee 5,625 5,874 er" eee 

ce a 540 204 

eS eee 3,492 1,284 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on bariey at Minreapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Sept. Corn Oats Rye Barley 

155 @156 67% @69% ..... @141% 107@134 
10. 160@161 66% @68% ..... @139% 107@134 
11. 155@156 65% @67% ..... @139% 107@132 
12. 145@14764 @66_..... @139 105@130 
13. 186@137 61% @63% ..... @137% 100@126 
15. 136@137 62% @64% ..... @139% 102@128 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Sept. 14 

Sept.13 Sept. 6 1918 
Wheat, bus ...... 3,515,160 3,714,100 4,840,440 
Flour, bbis ...... 14,083 11,569 11,793 
Millstuff, tons ... 3,758 2,139 579 
Corn, bus ........ 68,930 87,920 132,840 
Oats, bus ........ 639,180 535,310 1,184,960 


Barley, bus ...... 452,400 333,760 1,041,930 
Rye, bus ........ 332,100 237,600 631,420 
Flaxseed, bus .... 116,280 80,000 80,250 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: Sept. 14 

Sept. 13 Sept. 6 1918 
Wheat, bus ...... 745,390 741,460 585,600 
Flour, bbis ...... 455,230 339,116 448,098 
Millstuff, tons ... 21,907 16,448 18,779 
Corn, bus ........ 67,850 45,600 97,820 
CO OP see bc eee 338,250 546,070 594,000 
Barley, bus ...... 244,360 318,310 588,700 
a hae 111,220 118,110 53,300 
Flaxseed, bus .... 10,010 1,360 20,700 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Sep. 14 Sep. 15 Sep. 16 
Sep. 13 Sep. 6 1918 1917 1916 
Corn ... 5 5 64 2 3 


Oats ...3,934 3,617 2,034 371 = 8, 956 
Barley .. 974 952 733 200 202 
Rye ....5,549 5,366 491 145 93 
Flaxseed, 32 31 3 7 3 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS . 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
——Mpis—, —— Duluth. 
Track Toarr. Track Sept. Oct. 
Sept. 9 ...$5.35 5.34 “8. 34% 5.31 5.01 
Sept. 10... 5.28% 5.28% 5.24 6.22 4.88 
Sept. 11... 5.20 5.20 5.18 5.16 4.85 
Sept. 12... 5.04 5.04 5.04 5.00 4.73 
Sept. 13... 4.98 4.98 5.03 5.00 4.67 
Sept. 15... 4.94 4,92 4.97 4.94 4,64 


Reseipte of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Receipts——, -——In store—, 

1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 ane 
Minneapolis, 116 80 47 32 3 
Duluth..... 16 18 57 19 21 188 


Totals.... 132 98 104 51 24 192 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1919, to Sept. 
13, 1919, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-~Receipts— -Shipments— 
191 





1919 1918 9 1918 

Minneapolis ... 196 155 11 36 
Duluth .......- 20 27 33 16 
Totals ....... 216 182 44 52 





Weekly Flour Exports 

New York, Sept. 15.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 
weeks ending on the following dates, were: 
Sep. 14 Sep. 15 

Destination— Sept. 13 am, 6 1918 1917 
London ........- 17 6s 39 





Liverpool ...... ns 3 13 20 
Glasgow ....... ve on 2 a 
| re . 5 
pT eee 13 3 
Dunkirk ....... 64 ov ee 
Manchester .... .. a6 ry 8 
France .......-+ 74 7 os 42 
EN Bee os ae re a. bch 2 6 
Copenhagen ... .. 4 oe 
Gibraltar ...... 121 170 . os 
Oude «osc vds gue 7 14 os 11 
ae ee °8 21 os 1 
San Domingo .. .. 4 es 4 
Other W. L’s .. 5 14 as 13 
Cen. America .. 10 1 os oe 
Brazil ......... +a 14 os 21 
Other 8S. A. .... 10 12 o 12 
Africa ......6-. as a* ee 7 
oo ee 62 20 es 5 

Totals ....... 383 290 17 201 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mpis—, —Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 


Sept. 10... 452 617 62 454 497 84 
Sept. 11 ... 333 718 38 602 668 229 
Sept. 12... 540 563 73 Gil 443 170 
Sept. 13... 350 550 49 569 12 204 
Sept. 15 ... 624 778 72 713 857 203 
Sept. 16... 412 471 70 1,483 622 6563 


Totals...2,711 3,697 364 4,332 3,099 1,453 





Minneapolis—Flour Shipments by Routes 

Shipments of flour from Minneapolis by 
crop years (Sept. 1 to Aug. 31), by routes, in 
barrels (000’s omitted): 

1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 

C., M. & St. P.. 3,235 3,641 3,411 5,702 
C., St. BP. M. 

B& Oy. .crvvets 8,234 3,182 2,341 3,815 





M, & St. L..... 1,279 1,148 908 1,596 
Great Northern, 2,140 3,152 1,806 1,682 
North. Pacific. 884 1,017 913 1,078 
Great Western.. 1,742 1,215 1,335 1,611 
Cc. B & @.<.<- 2,386 2,221 2,005 2,298 
Soo (Chi, Div.). ft... Fier | *847 
BOO cccucccaces 3,114 2,231 2,776 1,716 
Rock Island.... 1,350 627 1,252 955 
Minn. Transfer. .... 68 1 eve 

Totals ...... 19,363 18,402 16,750 21,301 
Receipts ....... 1,162 720 867 985 


*May-August figures in Soo totals. ftin- 
cludes Soo totals. 





Minneapolis—Millfeed Shipments by Routes 
Shipments of millfeed from Minneapolis, 
by routes, in tons, by crop years (Sept. 1 to 
Aug. 31): 
1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 
C., M. & St. P. 98,242 135,992 116,733 161,338 
Cc, & P. 

“& \* Serres 289,471 216,806 185,457 252,585 
M. & St. L.... 18,607 8,943 10,749 7,407 
Gt. Northern. 64,796 98,718 121,005 82,689 
North. Pacific. 15,590 43,223 70,279 64,817 
a: Western 27,682 23,121 25,672 18,662 
C., & Q....105,525 80,445 77,323 64,537 
Soo Non Div.) Pans ae Fess 
OOM rest ivsees 57,883 65,179 78,525 66,039 
Rock Island .. 30,266 15,398 20,346 11,386 
Minn. Transfer 1,100 7,680 8,474 150 





Totals ...... 709,162 695,505 717,243 748,141 
Receipts ...... 111,618 67,329 69,878 91,931 

*May-August figures in Soo totals. tin- 
cludes Soo totals. 





Duluth-Superior—Flour Output 
Flour output of Duluth-Superior mills, by 
months and crop years ended Aug. 31, in 


barrels: 
1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 


Sept. .... 79,3956 117,865 122,850 104,365 
Ost, ~. vas 131,100 117,465 127,260 193,490 
Mov, ..... 101,470 161,030 138,870 107,300 
Dec. ..... 92,915 158,815 114,565 167,230 
Jan. ..... 46,530 92,855 56,090 126,055 
Feb. ..... 47,570 64,755 40,505 103,470 
March ... 56,645 79,575 72,555 98,380 
April .... 101,010 .72,205 61,380 101,106 
May ..... 170,040 40,855 99.885 76,845 
June ..... 111,810 60,215 116,945 64,785 
July ....+ 49,0560 26,560 84,030 96,3860 


Aug. ...- 68,850 43,300 72,045 101,015 


Totals 1,051,386 1,035,495 1,096,980 1,401,500 








LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES 


Lake-and-rail rates from Minneapolis and 
Minnesota Transfer, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


To— To— 
Albany ..... +++. 81.5 New York® ..... 31.5 
Baltimore ...... 29.6 New York? ..... 32.6 
Baltimore* ..... 29.5 Ogdensburg .... 34,5. 


Baltimoret ..... 29.5 Philadelphia ... 30.5 
Binghamton . «+++ 29.5 Philadelphia* .. 30.5 
Boston ......... 34.5 Philadelphiat .. 30.5 





Boston* ........ 31.5 Pittsburgh ..... 29.5 
Bostont ........ 32.6 Portland ....... 34.5 
Buffalo ....25.5@29.6 Portland® ...... 31.5 
Burlington ..... 17.5 Punxsutawney .. 29.5 
Cincinnati ...... 24.5 Quobec ......... 39.6 
Cormimg ...scese 29.6 Richfield Springs 31.5 
Decatur ....... - 19.0 Rochester ...... 29.5 
Elmira ..... +++. 29.6 Rockland ....... 34.6 
BES cd asec cues 23.5 St. Joseph ...... 19.5 
Grand Rapids... 24.5 Schenectady .... 31.6 
Hornell ........ 29.5 Scranton ....... 30.5 
Indianapolis .... 21.5 Stanstead ...... 34.5 
BORGER: 4-0 4.0.06 owe 29.5 Syracuse ....... 29.5 
Kansas City .... 19.5 Troy .........+. 81.6 
Louisville ...... 25.6 Utica ...... «+++ 30.6 
Montreal ....... 34.6 Wayland ....... 29.5 
Mount Morris... 29.6 Chicago (local). 19.0 
New Orleans 33.56 Chicago (propor- 





s*.. 29.5 tional) ....... 12.5 

New York ...... 32.5 Wilkes-Barre ... 30.5 

*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 

shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 





DETROIT AND TOLEDO 


Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: 7 Ex-lake—, Reshipping 

Domes- Ex- Domes- 

Local tic port tic Export 
New York .... 24% 20 20 20 11% 
Boston ...... - 26% 23 20 22 17% 
Philadelphia... 22% 18 18 18 17% 
Baltimore .... 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Richmond .... 21% 16% .... 17 esse 
Norfolk ....... 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Washington .. 21% 16% .... 17 ouen 
Cumberland, Md., 

Meyersdale, 


Pa., Pied- 

mont, W. Va. 20 15% 16% 
Albany ....... 23 19% 18 
UWthem weccccses SE%: 169 owner) BIH) cise 
Syracuse ...... 20% 16% .... IT cree 
Rochester .... 20% 16% .... 17 eses 


CHICAGO 


The all-rail rates in cents per 100 Ibs on 
flour to various points east are shown here- 
with 


To— To— 


Albany ......... 24.0 New York City.. 25.0 
Baltimore 22.0 Philadelphia .... 23.0 
Boston .... 27.0 Pittsburgh ..... 15.0 
Buffalo ... oo BBG DOP: 6 vise cicitcs 24.0 - 
Elmira ......... 38.0 UWtlenm sncccccres 22.5 








United States Oats Crop 
Government estimates of the oats crop 
Sept. 1, 1919, compared with the final esti- 
mate for 1918, and the five-year average for 
1913-1917, in thousands of bushels (000’s 


omitted): 5-year 

State— 1919 1918 average 
New York ...... 25,4382 51,660 42,100 
Pennsylvania ... 32,912 47,190 37,313 
GO de tsvceerce 51,745 79,200 59,973 
Indiana ........ 59,467 85,050 56,842 
Illinois ......... 125,521 198,352 167,369 
Michigan ...... 36,169 66,320 51,700 
Wisconsin ...... 74,131 110,162 84,638 
Minnesota ...... 89,894 134,562 108,960 
errr 175,920 229,572 194,885 
Missouri ....... 40,243 44,196 35,120 
North Dakota .. 42,786 60,512 62,621 
South Dakota .. 658,911 84,240 57,573 
Nebraska ...... 74,387 66,188 78,989 
fe  eeere ee 53,100 61,238 48,052 
TOMRS: voce vccesd 72,912 22,197 37,610 
Oklahoma ...... 51,872 33,120 25,238 
Montana ....... 7,480 20,400 22,036 





United States.1,224,815 1,538,359 1,331,287 





American Flour in Hongkong 
An American consular report indicates 
that there is a fair amount of Australian 
flour in the Hongkong market, and an ex- 
perimental shipment of American flour 
of 6,000 bags, made to test whether the 
higher grade American flour could tom- 
pete with other flours at present rates, 
is gradually being taken up. American 
flour, however, is still too high-priced to 
secure a foothold. At present it is quot- 
ed at $8.85 Hongkong currency, or $3.18 
— per sack, compared with $2.85, or 
wed, 08% for No. 2 Shanghai, the only 
Shang ai grade onthe market, and $3 
and $2.75 Hongkong currency, or $2.48 
and $2.26 pa for the two grades of 
Australian flour on sale. 





Exports of Sugar From Cuba 

According to a cablegram from the 
vice consul at Matanzas, Cuba, to the 
Department of State, dated July 31, there 
were shipped direct to the United States 
during July, in American vessels, 32,127 
long ‘tons of sugar and 19,688 long tons 
of molasses. ring the same month 
there were shipped to the United States 
in foreign bottoms 4,813 long tons of 
molasses. 
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An important meeting of the Southern 
Minnesota Mills was held in Minneapolis 
Sept. 12, at the Hotel Radisson. The en- 
tire forenoon was taken up with a dis- 
cussion of the wheat seed situation in the 
Northwest. A. L. Goetzmann, president 
of the association, presided. 

At the opening of the meeting R. C. 
Brown, of Minneapolis, the secretary, told 
briefly what had n done by the asso- 
ciation since it was organized, particu- 
larly in connection with freight rates and 
other transportation matters. 


SOUTH DAKOTA’S NEEDS 


Manley Champlin, professor of agron- 
omy at the South Dakota State College, 
Brookings, S. D., was called upon to tell 
of the situation in his state. Mr. Cham- 
plin said he was interested for various 
reasons: first, to get enough wheat next 

ear to keep the mills running; second, 

e was interested in a farm and wanted 
to get good seed wheat himself; third, he 
was interested in a small way in an ele- 
vator concern and wanted the shipping 
business; fourth, he was interested from 
a professional standpoint as teacher of 
farm crops at the state college. He said 
there would be a perfect flood of in- 
quiries from farmers for seed wheat next 
spring. Mr. Champlin also said he was 
interested from the consumer’s stand- 
geet He feared that there would be a 

‘ood shortage next year unless the north- 
western wheat acreage can be planted 
with seed next spring. 

Mr. Champlin said that last year South 
Dakota produced 80,000,000 bus wheat, 
or 30,000,000 more than normal. The in- 
crease, he thought, could be credited to 
the fact that only the best varieties of 
wheat adapted to South Dakota were 
planted and to favorable weather condi- 
tions during the growing period. This 
year, however, conditions were unusual. 
The seed was eet inté ground that was 
poorly prepared, because so many young 
men were in the army. He said that no 
state in the Union had sent a bigger per- 
centage of its young men to war than 
had South Dakota. This meant that the 
necessary preliminary fieldwork was not 
done, and constant rains in April pre- 
vented farmers from overcoming this 
handicap. During May, the weather was 
favorable and the crop made _ good 
growth, but floods in June packed the 
ground harder than ever and killed the 
crop. The wheat plants did not fill, be- 
cause of lack of air in the soil, and fun- 
gus diseases easily got in their work. He 
told of the various scab and mold dis- 
eases that attacked the wheat and cut 
down the yield. 

Mr. Champlin said that the average 
farmer is inclined to switch from one 
crop to another when he has had a poor 
year, and for this reason it is very es- 
sential that something be done to en- 
courage him to plant wheat again next 
spring. 

In South Dakota the best wheat this 
year was raised on the high land, where 
drainage was good. He mentioned the 
fact that Sexauer & Son, of Brookings, 
S. D., had three elevators in the good 
wheat section and were planning to ac- 
cumulate at least 10,000 bus of good 
seed and ship this to points where the 
crop was r, and distribute it to the 
farmers. e suggested that millers and 
elevator people interested follow their 
example in order to insure a normal acre- 
age next spring. 

CROP IMPROVEMENT 


Bert Ball, of Chicago, director of plans 
of the National Crop Improvement Com- 
mittee, confirmed what Mr. Champlin had 
to say. He told of the work his commit- 
tee has done in years past, and particu- 
larly in the last year, in southern Min- 
nesota and eastern South Dakota. He 
explained their plan of operations, the 
literature they distributed to every farm- 
er in the territory covered, and the ad- 
vertising carried in the local press. He 
had yrs. | farmer fill out a pledge show- 
ing the acreage planted to wheat, what 
his plans were for the coming season, and 
his promise to fan and clean his seed 
wheat. In this way the committee found 
where good seed was plentiful and where 
there was a scarcity, and managed to dis- 
tribute the good seed accordingly. 


ation to safeguard ‘ 1 ont alg 
era sa © 
spring wheat next year. The first was to 
select the best adapted variety of wheat 
for each particular section; second, clean, 
fan and grade the seed thorou ; third, 
treat the seed for diseases as far as pos- 
er i fourth, test for germination of 
s 


eed. 

Mr. Ball said that rotation of crops is 
really the only cure, but that smut and 
scab can be successfully treated when on 
the outside of the wheat kernel by the 
formaldehyde treatment. He stated that 

government would co-operate in this 
work. He urged that demonstrations be 
put on from time to time throughout the 
winter, showing farmers how to treat 
wheat with the formaldehyde method, 
and assured the millers that in this work 
they would secure the co-operation of 
elevator men, bankers, commercial clubs, 
county agents and others. He explained 
a very simplé method of testing the ger- 
mination of wheat between wet blotters. 
Mr. Ball said that school children were 
a good medium to carry this simple dem- 
onstration to farmers, and that they 
should be encouraged in it. He urged the 
millers to do everything possible to get 
farmers to do their plowing this fall and 
not take the chance of a wet spring next 
year. 

Mr. Ball said that he had been assured 
that the University of Minnesota will ex- 
amine type samples of seed, or the wheat 
from other territory will be examined 
and O.K.’d for disease, vitality and true- 
ness to type. The colleges in South Da- 
kota, Wisconsin and North Dakota would 
do likewise, he was sure. 


CO-OPERATION BY MILLERS 


President Goetzmann told of the good 
work that has been done for many years 
by the Kansas Agricultural College and 
how the millers of the state co-operated 
with it. The result of this work was to 
raise the standard of quality of Kan- 
sas wheat, and he advocated that similar 
action be taken by spring wheat millers 
if they are to improve and bring up the 
standard of wheat in the Northwest. 

Franklin Edwards, of Marshall, Minn., 
stated that the millers in his section of 
the country had carried on good seed 
work of this kind for a couple of years at 
an expense of about $5,000 annually. He 
said it would cost approximataely $10,000 
to carry on like work throughout south- 
ern Minnesota and eastern South Dakota 
east of the Missouri River. The money 
could be provided, Mr. Edwards said, by 
assessing each mill in this territory on 
the basis of 20c per bbl on one day’s ca- 
pacity. 

Some objection was raised to levying 
such an assessment, for the reason that 
millers in other portions of the Northwest 
drew to an etxent on this particular ter- 
ritory for their supplies, and that a more 
equitable plan would he to ask all the 
millers in the three states to co-operate 
and raise a fund large enough to carry 
on educational work of this kind through- 
out the three northwestern states. 

H. C. Garvin, of the Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, then offered the following 
resolution, which was unanimously adopt- 
ed: “I move that the chair appoint a com- 
mittee, with Mr. Brown at the head of 
it, with authority to confer with Minneap- 
olis and other northwestern mills toward 
having them participate with our associa- 
tion in the expense covering a five-year 
period for improving wheat in the three 
states.” 

An adjournment was taken at noon 
for lunch. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

During the afternoon a number of im- 
portant items were discussed, among 
them being schedule of wages, working 
hours, Minnesota feed tax, interest on 
drafts covering wheat shipped from 
country points, uniform sales contract, 
etc. 

By agreement between the Minneapolis 
mills and the railroads, effective Aug. 20, 
last, checkers have been employed by the 
various roads and the cost thereof paid 
by the mills, so that all flour or feed load- 
ed into cars is completely checked and a 
clear receipt given to the shipper, thus 
doing away with the “shipper’s load and 
count notation.” The question of adopt- 
ing a similar agreement for interior mills 
was discussed, but action will be taken by 
each individually. 

The special committee Be reas some 
time ago to investigate mill wages made 





its report, and same was placed on file. 

When the uniform sales contract came up 

for discussion, it was agreed that the 

secretary should secure a number of 

ies of the Hoidale contract and dis- 

ute them among the members for 
their consideration. 
* 


The following millers were in attend- 
ance at the meeting: George F. Blos- 
som, Redfield (S, D.) Co-operative Mills; 
H. H. King, Sheffield-King Mlg. Co., Far- 
ibault; R. C. Tennant, Tennant & Hoyt 
Co., Lake City; E. S. Selby, Hormel 
Milling Co., Austin; G. W. Everett, E. 
A. Everett and V. G. Pickett, Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca; George W. 
Merillat, The Sleepy Eye Mills, Sleepy 
Eye; W. S. Weiss, La Grange Mills, Red 
vou H. F. Marsh, New Prague Flour- 
ing Milling Co.. New Prague; Frank J. 
Kavorik, Van Dusen Milling Co., Canby; 
L. B. Denison, Chippewa Milling Co., 
Montevideo; F. A. Ruenitz, Springfield 
Milling Co., Springfield; J. O. Ewing and 
H. H. Thayer, Cannon Valley Milling 
€o., Cannon Falls; W. H. Sudduth, Com- 
mander Mill Co., Montgomery; J. S. 
Campbell, L. G. Campbell Milling Co., 
Owatonna; H. C. Garvin and M. A. Lar- 
abee, Bay State Milling Co., Winona; 
W. B. Webb, Wabasha Roller Mill Co., 
Wabasha; George M. Palmer, Hubbard 
Milling Co., Mankato; Franklin Edwards, 
Marshall Milling Co., Marshall; H. L. 
Beecher, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm; A. M. Burnett, Crescent Milling 
Co., Fairfax; J. A. Carroll and Frank A. 
Martin, St. Peter Milling Co., St. Peter; 
H. C. Stebbins, Red Wing Milling Co., 
Red Wing; W. L. Harvey, New Prague 
Flouring Mill Co., New Prague, Minn; 
F. E. Hawley, Stokes Milling Co., Wat- 
trtown; H. F. Wilson, Aberdeen Mill Co. 
Aberdeen, S. D; A. L. Goetzmann, The 
Listman Mills, La Crosse, Wis. 





Northwestern Mill Reports 
MINNESOTA 

Kensington: Marquis wheat, 50 to 57 
Ibs; all dark northern; makes good flour. 
By mixing 20 per cent old wheat, yield 
does not fall 3 per cent below last year. 
Wheat from timber lands good; wheat 
from prairie lands poor; 53-lb wheat, 
$2.20 bu; dockage almost 10 per cent. 

S. C. Eckenbeck, Appleton: Wheat, 7 
to 8 bus. Corn in splendid condition; 
beyond frost danger. Flax same as 1918. 

Claro Milling Co., Lakeville: Shock- 
threshing completed. Sixty per cent 
wheat yet in stack; better quality than 
shock-threshing; 4 to 18 bus. Corn best 
ever raised; beyond frost danger. 

Sheffield-King Milling Co., Faribault: 
Wheat, 10 to 12 bus. Threshing 75 per 
cent completed. Corn similar to 1918. 
Flax good; acreage small. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca: 
Threshing half completed. Wheat, 8 to 
10 bus; quality fair. Oats poor yield 
and quality. Corn excellent yield and 
quality. Flax small acreage and good 
yield. 

Crookston Milling Co., 
Wheat 80 per cent threshed. Quality 
equals No. 2 northern; 10 bus. Corn 
heavy crop of good quality. Flax good; 
8 bus. 

Watertown Roller Mills, Watertown: 
Threshing nearly completed. Spring 
wheat, 12 to 18 bus, mostly No. 3. Win- 
ter wheat, 18 to 20 bus, No. 2. Corn 
crop best in years. 

Renville Milling Co., Renville: Thresh- 
ing not completed. Wheat, 20 per cent 
of crop. Corn good. Flax fair. 

Northwestern Milling Co., Little Falls: 
Threshing not completed. Wheat, 10 to 
15 bus. Corn outlook fine. 

Echo Milling Co., Echo: Threshing 
nearly completed. Wheat, 5 to 7 bus; 
barley, 15 to 20; oats, 30 to 35; rye, 10 
to 12; flax, 10. Corn out of frost dan- 
ger, and will make fair crop. 

St. Francis Milling Co., St, Francis: 
Wheat crop poor quality; rye crop fair 
ptr tg oh oat. crop fair. average; corn 
crop best ever. Threshing not complet- 


ed. 

Fergus Flour Mills Co., Fergus Falls: 
Threshing completed Oct. 1. Wheat, 10 
to 12 bus, 52 to 56 Ibs; good color and 
very dry. Corn and flax all cut. Corn 
best crop ever raised. Flax fair. 


Crookston: 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Vick Bros. Watford City: Threshing 
three-fourths completed. Wheat, 1 to 


12 bus. Late frost will permit corn and 
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flax to mature. Little escaped cutworms 
last spring. . 

Ashley Milling Co., Ashley: Threshing 
started. Wheat, 3 to 7 bus, No. 4; bar- 
ley, 5 to 15 bus, No. 4; rye, 2 to 5 bus, 
No. 2; flax 4% to 2 bus, grade poor. 

H. E. Carlton, Oriska: Threshing al- 
most completed. Wheat, 9 to 15 bus; 
oats, 15 to 25; barley, 12 to 20. Flax 
injured by beg i Corn ; 

Home Milling Co., Edgeley: Threshing 
about over. ae ak Flax pretty 


oor. 

Sharon Milling Co., Sharon: Wheat- 
threshing completed; 7 bus, No. 3 north- 
ern. Flax, 4 to 6 bus. Oats and barley, 
12 to 20 bus; no surplus in neighborhood. 

Cavalier Milling Co., Cavalier: Thresh- 
ing about completed. Wheat better than 
expected, 15 bus. Barley about same, of 
very poor grade. Oats fair, 30 bus. Corn 
and flax good. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Aberdeen Mill Co., Aberdeen: Wheat- 
threshing nearly completed, 8 bus, 53 Ibs. 
Flax, 10 bus. Corn condition good 

Jerauld County Milling Co., Wessing- 
ton Springs: Threshing nearly _complet- 
ed. Corn fine; nearly matured. Flax 
crop better than 1918. Wheat, 6 to 15 
bus, 44 to 54 lbs. Oats and barley fair. 

Groton Milling Co., Groton: Threshing 
completed. Corn and flax out of dan- 
ger. Corn largely cut; flax harvested 
and threshed, 10 to 12 bus. 

Langford Milling Co. Langford: 
Threshing about over. Marquis, 6 to 12 
bus; durum, 10 to 18. Oats good, 40 
bus; barley, 20 to 30. Grain being held 
on farms; great part will be held through 
winter; farmers look for advance. Corn 
best ever. Flax, 14 to 16 bus. 

Webster Mill Co., Webster: Threshing 
70 per cent completed. Wheat, 4 to 8 
bus, occasional piece 10 to 11. Flax, 12 
to 15 bus. Corn good crop; acreage 
small. 

Stokes Milling Co., Watertown: Wheat, 
8 bus, 45 to 56 lbs. Threshing 80 per 
cent completed. Corn crop exceptional- 
ly good. Flax good. 





North Dakota Official Report 

A. J. Surratt, state field agent, has the 
following to say about the crops of North 
Dakota: 

“Threshing, which is nearing comple- 
tion, shows that the 1919 grain crop is 
about in the same class with the former 
worst rust years in North Dakota. Wheat, 
oats and barley yields show a further 
decline from the low estimate of last 
month. The lowered condition is due 
largely to rust damage to the late part 
of the crop, with some damage from rains 
breaking down the grain and from con- 
tinued though lessened hopper damage. 

“Except in the southwest, where all 
crops are poor, the dividing line between 
good and. poor crops, which stood out 
quite distinctly on Aug. 1, has now large- 
ly disappeared, and conditions are very 
spotted in the remainder of the state. 
The territory north of the Great North- 
ern line from Devils Lake to Grand 
Forks up to the Canadian line shows the 
best average yield of wheat for any area 
approaching its size in the state, with 
fair quality as a rule. The best average 
quality of wheat this season is found in 
this area, and in the western third of the 
state, where the stands of straw were 
either short or thin and much of the 
wheat is grading No. 1 or No. 2. Wheat 
in the remainder of the state ranges from 
feed to No. 1, but mostly No. 3 or lower. 
The pure varieties of the durums and 
D. fife are showing up better than other 
wheats. 

“State wheat production is estimated 
to be 53,246,000 bus, compared with 101,- 
000,000 last year and a five-year average 
of $1,548,000.” 





Northwest Wheat Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
wheat crop in the Northwest by years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 
*1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 


Minn,. 33,971 78,330 650,225 25,500 69,700 
N. D.. 63,246 101,010 56,000 39,325 151,970 
S. D... 80,368 69,350 43,400 22,050 61,200 





86,875 282,870 


Tots. 117,585 248,690 149,625 
16,830 19,500 


Mont.. 7,970 17,250 10,098 
*Estimate Sept, 1, 1919. 





Plans are on foot to hold an exposition 
of American and Chinese products in 
Shanghai during the latter part of 1920, 
for the purpose of promoting trade be- 
tween the United States and China. 
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September 17, 1919 
PENNSYLVANIA MEETING 


Millers of State Hold Forty-Second Annual 
Convention at Harrisburg—Good At- 
tendance—Officers Re-elected 

New York, N. Y.,° Sept. 13.—The 
forty-second annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania Millers’ State Association 
was held at Harrisburg, Sept. 9-11, and, 
as usual with these events, brought out 
a good attendance. 

The first session, held Tuesday after- 
noon, Sept. 9, was given over to the usual 
preliminary work, such as the president’s 
annual address, and the secretary’s and 
treasurer’s annual reports. 

The second session was held Wednes- 
day morning, and consisted mainly of the 
reports of standing committees. In one 
of these it was pointed out that Penn- 
sylvania was the only state now rigidly 
enforcing a law against selling flour 
which had been artificially aged. This, it 
was said, was working a hardship upon 
the Pennsylvania millers, because they 
had to compete with millers outside of 
the state who were not prohibited by law 
from marketing flour so aged in the ter- 
ritory in which the Pennsylvania millers 
usually sold. 

The committee on transportation re- 
ported that, although milling-in-transit 
privileges were granted throughout all the 
lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad, the 
Philadelphia & Reading had steadfastly 
refused to grant this privilege. It was 
pointed out that this was clearly a dis- 
crimination against millers located on 
this line, and in view of the fact that all 
the rail lines were now under one man- 
agement, the government, it was thought 
possible that, if this situation was brought 
to the attention of the Director of Rail- 
roads at Washington, something would be 
done to remedy what was looked upon as 
an injustice, 1 ala 





NEED OF SELLING AGENCY 


The third session, held Wednesday 
afternoon, was given over mostly to a 
rapid-fire talk by Dr. A. B. Hess, of 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

Dr. Hess impressed upon the millers 
the great importance of the use of clean 
wheat and the very careful grinding of it 
into the very best flour it would possibly 
make, and then demanding a price for it 
which would be eommensurate with its 
actual value. Going further, he advocat- 
ed that the Pennsylvania millers provide 
themselves with some kind of selling or- 
ganization or agency through which their 
product could be marketed to the best 
advantage, pointing out that, even though 
such action might entail a selling expense, 
the additional profit so derived would far 
more than offset it, and at the same time 
provide additional prestige and profits 
that the millers would not otherwise get. 

Following this, T. H. Bunch, of the 
Eastern Selling Associates, Inc., New 
York, told the millers about the advan- 
tages of a selling agency, and the ses- 
sion closed with a thorough discussion of 
this matter. 

Wednesday evening a banquet was held 
at the Penn-Harris Hotel, which was well 
attended, after which dancing was en- 
joyed until about midnight. 


MR. HUSBAND'S ADDRESS 


The fourth and final session was held 
Thursday morning, the principal feature 
being an address by A. P. Husband, Chi- 
cago, secretary of the Millers’ National 
Federation. 

Mr. Husband reviewed the work of the 
committee of millers which had been active 
in securing in the wheat control bill those 
features which provide for indemnifica- 
tion to millers. He also reviewed the 
work of the committee which later nego- 
tiated the millers’ agreement with the 
Wheat Director, and stated that this 
committee had been in practically con- 
tinuous session for seven weeks, during 
which time, through a subcommittee, it 
held almost daily conferences with Mr. 
Barnes. As a result it secured for the 
millers an agreement which was generally 
considered satisfactory by the industry. 
Three of the members of this committee 
represented mills of 300 bbls or less ca- 
pacity, 

He gave the history of the movement 
which resulted in the organization of the 
Millers’ Export Association, formed un- 
der the provisions of the Webb law, for 
the pu of handling export flour ex- 
clusively, and pointed out that the han- 
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dling of export business in this manner 
we on eee a eee 
country, re; ess of ca . “He 
stated it ping hope of ee one izers 
of the new movement that, when mill- 
ing industry was released from control, a 
permanent organization wquld be formed 
for the handling of export shipments, 
thus providing a sskthon by which the 
small miller who did not have facilities at 
seaboard could participate in export busi- 
ness. 


PENDING LEGISLATION 


Referring to legislative matters of in- 
terest to millers, Mr. Husband stated 
that there were pending in Congress sev- 
eral bills, among which was the Rainey 
bill (H. R. 3462), to repeal what has 
been known for many years as the mixed- 
flour law. He referred to the extended 
hearings that had been held on a similar 
bill three years ago, and stated that the 
wheat millers of the country were prac- 
tically a unit in demanding that the 
mixed-flour law remain upon the statute- 

ks. 

He also referred to the decimal weight 
bill (H. R. 7482), under which the unit 
for the sale of flour, meals, corn products 
for human food and commercial feeding- 
stuffs would be 100 Ibs, with fractions of 
2, 4, 5, 10, 25 and 50 lbs, and, for feed- 
ingstuffs only, 60, 70, 80 and 90 lbs. He 
explained the conflicting laws that ex- 
isted in the various states, and stated 
that if this law was passed it would do 
away with some of the objectionable 
packages which had become somewhat of 
a nuisance to the milling industry. He 
explained that it was proposed to have 
the bill operative one year after date of 
passage, so as to permit millers to use 
up sacks they had in stock. 

He also referred to the bill introduced 
by Mr. Haugen (H. R, 8342), for the 
prevention of adulterating and misbrand- 
ing of feedingstuffs. He explained that 
up to this time there had been no law 
passed by Congress regulating the manu- 
facture and sale of feedingstuffs, such 
regulations as existed being issued by the 
Department of Agriculture under the 
provisions of the food and drugs act. He 
stated that, with few exceptions, the 
Haugen bill did not contain anything that 
would be a burden to millers, the chief 
objection to the bill being that it pro- 
vided that the kind and weight of each 
ingredient must be shown upon the sack; 
this would be extremely difficult where 
screenings were 
the millfeed, as is the common commercial 
practice. 

He stated that officers and the proper 
committees of the Federation were in 
constant touch with Washington with ref- 
erence to these matters, and when hear- 
ings were given upon any of the bills of 
interest to millers, the Federation would 
be’ represented. He also spoke briefly of 
the several bills in Congress which were 
intended to provide for the licensing of 
all industries doing an interstate business, 
and stated that the Federation was op- 
posed to any such plans. 


HEAVY FEDERATION EXPENSES 


Mr. Husband explained that it was nec- 
essary, in order to protect the millers’ 
interests, to secure wai Te legal ad- 
vice, and that this had produced quite a 
drain upon the Federation finances. As 
a consequence, the federation committee 
on finance and membership had called for 
an extra assessment equal to the amount 
of one year’s dues from each individual 
and affiliated member. He expressed the 
hope that members of the Pennsylvania 
association would respond promptly to 
this assessment, in order that Federation 
activities would not be hampered for lack 
of funds. 

In conclusion, Mr. Husband referred to 
the general activities of the Federation, 
and invited members of the Pennsylvania 
Millers’ State Association to make use of 
the facilities offered by the Federation 
office. 


OFFICERS RE-ELECTED 


The following officers were re-elected 
for the coming year: president, Griffith 
Ellis, Indiana, Pa; first vice-president, 
John M, Hayes, Montoursville, Pa; sec- 
ond vice-president, P. M. Brooks, Ches- 
tertown, Md; treasurer, E. J. Eshelman, 
Lancaster, Pa; secretary, B. F. Isenberg, 
Huntington, Pa, 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 


ground and mixed with ° 


Argentine Export Duties 

The commercial attaché has cabled 
from Buenos Aires, under date of Sept. 
2, the changes in the Argentine export 
duties for the month of September. These 
duties are payable in Argentine gold per 
metric ton (2,204.6 Ibs) unless otherwise 
stated. Except as noted in the following 
list, the duties remain unchanged from 
those in force for August: oats in bags, 
1,09 pesos (peso equals 964%,c, normal 
value); corn in bags, .778 peso; corn in 
bulk, .006 peso; linseed in bags, 10.89 
pesos; linseed in bulk, 9.08 pesos; barley, 
1.37 pesos; wheat in bags, 1.99 pesos; 
wheat in bulk, 1.96 pesos; wheat flour, 
-4 peso. 


The stupendous total of 14,988,294 tons 
of food, ammunition and other fighting 
necessities is the freight-carrying war 
record of the International Mercantile 
Marine Co., whose steamers made 2,549 
voyages between Aug. 1, 1914, and Nov. 





1213, 


Il, 1918, from New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Savannah, Bruns- 
wi Mobile, New Orleans, Portland, 
Maine, Halifax, Montreal and Quebec, to 
allied ports across the Atlantic. 





A bill has been introduced in the Min- 
nesota legislature authorizing the Rail- 
road and Warehouse Commission to ap- 
propriate not more than $35,000 out of 
the grain appropriation fund for the 
erection of a mill in the vicinity of St.- 
Paul or Minneapolis to grind and test 
grain. The bill was referred to the grain 
and warehouse committee. 





About 66 per cent of the world’s cot- 
ton crop normally goes into international 
trade, compared with 40 per cent of the 
world’s sugar crop, 34 per cent of the 
tobacco crop, 20 per cent of the wheat 
crop, 11 per cent of the rice crop, 7 per 
cent of the corn crop, and 1 per cent of 
the potato crop. 








Western Canada—Lake Shipments 


Tables issued by the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, showing lake shipments 
of grain from Fort William and Port Arthur during the crop year ended Aug. 381, 1919, 


with comparisons: 


LAKE SHIPMENTS, 1918-19, BY DESTINATION 










































































Elevator 
screen- 
Wheat, Oats, Barley, Flaxseed, Rye, Sample mixed ings, 
To Canadian ports— bus bus bus bus bus grain, lbs tons — 
Collingwood ......e5008- BOMGEG.: céwigee ° Cebuee’d. —. cebauwae:. @2dk0 eke aeee pee 
Depot Harbour ......... QGrmeeee caeccre | staeure BIsWOe. veces. : cadeben. Jamas 
GOORTIOD 2 vc ccctcwesetee 10,118,483 1,854,207 100,863 455,088 ..... 4,117,632 ..... 
Kimgetom . .cccscvccwieser 3 awe es ae 60,685 SL 4... asecs. see sae ote rik 
Midland .2ccsccccseccese 10,858,938 1,068,608 OF) are $26,271 2,837,638 ..... 
pe Tere ray ee 331,893 975,147 1,395,234 SOU SET. “sonev. kucesee enaas 
Port Colborne .......... 20,323,288 504,690 8,621,440 ....... 58,907 3,307,710 ..... 
Port McNicol] .......... 23,286,128 589,109 1,121,387 50,972 6,519 5,908,408 162 
Port Stanley .......eeee. EES © Sedeseeu) seater b)- taadwes.--ic@eae > Suekant: < Sane 
THM obo vethe veces eseece 14,605,829 BEG TSO RGU eee pub otde coves, Reneaen) Jeeee 
Totals to Can. ports. 86,076,634 6,176,487 8,268,763 720,947 
To United States ports— 
Buffalo .... 2,797,037 1,406,418 833,313 281,561 
CRMND: Wee cvancesccesee. euseess on “0 e« (ae: “Sa eeens 
Cleveland .. Tr mrt nT t 34,150 
WOCHONE. Ssidaicsccevcssete SEALOEe ~ccckawe den ¥eeehs “easiccea 
Duluth-Superior ........ 988,285 397,518 
Port TEUPOM 6 ccc ccscacce GOLUUE 2 técctee  <titotuase -- Sepe ven 
Total to U. S. ports.. 3,964,996 713,230 303,421 
Lost in wreck .......... DOMBUS “esvasine > betedda*: sberece 
Grand totals ....... 90,431,782 6,582,906 9,102,077 1,434,177 695,119 16,171,288 27,928 
LAKE SHIPMENTS FOR SIX CROP YEARS 
Elevator 
screen- 
Wheat, Oats, Barley, Flaxseed, Rye, Sample mixed ings, 
1913-14—. bus bus bus bus bus’ grain, lbs tons . 
To Canadian ports ...... 61,530,036 24,517,904 5,799,608 1,731,023 o+eee 25,929,914 8,181 
To United States ports... 63,956,333 15,109,584 4,109,724 10,271,847 ..... 146,710 657,616 
Lost in wrecks.......... TUGOE - scusece 64,331 SCEBCS: cceidec  Steeben. Siete 
DORA sccsesivtarvdric 26,226,822 39,627,488 9,973,824 12,145,237 26,076,624 65,797 
1914-15— 
To Canadian ports ..... 55,326,874 15,067,942 1,758,355 1,071,928 ..... 7,292,247 6,419 
To United States ports... 22,219,529 1,446,376 FEO,GBO B4EB TOS .ccnci’ c¥edcns 25,149 
To England direct ...... sc sseees REE, OUR ~~ ceauses § sveseee cvese. Jccecvctee nigh 
BOURle cccvusccvvcccces 77,546,403 16,635,800 2,527,875 4,484,724 ..... 7,292,247 31,568 
1915-16— 
To Canadian ports ...... 91,082,702 40,186,467 5,815,775 843,352 ..... 11,896,310 418 
To United States ports. ..165,949,985 19,658,043 3,139,039 3,841,296 ..... 562,523 73,807 
Lost in wrecks .......... BUyOGe cecswne 8 = eeesee. © eesntes” “e¥ece, niestted Kaus 
bt ETE TET 267,129,687 59,794,510 8,954,815 4,684,648 ..... 12,458,833 74,225 
1916-17— 
To Canadian ports ...... 63,308,901 29,744,567 3,342,859 774,794 ..... 12,095,040 1,031 
To United States ports... 75,107,855 17,942,117 3,467,974 65,583,301 ..... 9,039,386 24,232 
Lost in wrecks .......... RRESEEe.  acpcees "Vanek “es S00" , secede. needbeey oieee 
DORIS: 6 bo vivesevesde 138,574,036 47,686,685 6,810,833 6,358,095 ..... 21,134,426 25,263 
1917-18— 
To Canadian ports ...... 58,301,499 15,410,450 4,468,843 GEROLE «sees $8,600,056 ..... 
To United States ports... 41,193,515 2,431,658 560,126 2,697,926 63,585 1,161,598 45,345 
Lost in wrecks ......... SOUEGS. i Nieweps  seveese eametees - Saede \) ccbeasan Maeene 
| TREE REET 99,729,858 17,842,109 65,028,969 3,331,542 68,585 4,761,654 45,345 
1918-19— 
To Canadian ports ...... 86,076,634 5,176,487 8,268,763 720,947 391,697 16,171,288 162 
To United States ports... 3,964,996 1,406,418 833,313 713,230 303,421 ....... 27,766 
Lost in wrecks ......... SORES  Viteces  § Seeee se. 50S COG Meets Chas uee > ae 
POtAIs . o 60566 id Whey 90,431,782 6,582,906 9,102,077 1,434,177 695,119 16,171,288 27,928 
LAKE SHIPMENTS BY NATIONALITY OF VESSELS 
Elevator 
screen- 
1913-14— Wheat, Oats, Barley, Flaxseed, Rye, Sample mixed ings, 
Cargoes bus bus bus bus bus grain, lbs tons 
788 In Canadian vessels. 64,121,076 25,276,164 5,942,638 2,218,179 ..... 26,076,624 16,855 
350 In U. S. vessels ..... 62,105,746 14,351,323 4,081,185 9,927,058 ..... «ssesees 48,942 
1,138 cargoes ....... 126,226,822 39,627,488 9,973,824 12,145,237 26,076,624 65,797 
1914-15— 
617 In Canadian vessels. 58,732,476 15,505,597 1,837,021 1,448,747 ..... 7,292,247 14,321 
95 In U. S. vessels ..... 18,813,926 1,130,202 CO0,864 S,0S6,87F ince  ccsencs 17,247 
TIS - CAFHOCS 2. ccicecs 77,546,403 16,635,800 2,527,875 4,484,724 ..... 7,292,247 31,568 
1915-16— 
1,019 In Can. vessels....109,516,553 42,622,650 5,852,179 1,033,999 ..... 12,458,833 6,992 
830 In U. S. vessels ...147,613,134 17,171,859 3,102,635 3,650,649 ..... copeeye 67,233 
1,849 cargoes .......257,129,687 59,794,510 8,954,815 - 4,684,648 ..... 12,458,833 74,225 
1916-17— 
683 In Canadian vessels. 76,749,071 32,342,495 4,000,267 1,698,326 ..... 11,167,307 5,007 
451 In U. S. vessels ..... 61,824,965 15,344,189 2,810,565 4,659,769 ..... 9,967,119 20,256 
1,134 cargoes ....... 138,674,036 47,686,685 6,810,833 6,358,095 ..... 21,134,426 25,263 
1917-18— 
390 In Canadian vessels. 47,029,045 9,420,105 4,352,101 1,009,518 ..... 4,761,654 | 18,045 
270 In U. S. vessels ..... 62,700,813 8,422,003 676,867 2,322,023 68,586 ...«++. 27,300 
660 cargoes ......... 99,729,858 17,842,109 5,028,969 3,331,542 63,586 4,761,654 45,345 
1918-19— 
457 In Canadian vessels. 67,880,062 6,266,933 8,268,763 908,524 440,211 16,171,288 9,749 
102 In U. 8. vessels ..... 22,551,720 315,972 833,313 525,653 254,907 ....4+. 18,179 
559 cargoes ......... 90,431,782 6,582,906 9,102,077 1,434,177 695,119 16,171,288 27,928 
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_ Buyers do not seem to grasp the seri- 
ousness of the car situation, and thou- 
-sands of letters are being sent to cus- 
tomers notifying them of the conditions 
here which have hampered the movement 
of unfilled orders for 30 days. The mills 
urge them to anticipate their require- 
ments further in advance than usual, oth- 
erwise it would seem impossible to supply 
the trade, as there is no prospect of any 
improvement in the car situation for some 
time. see E. Baneasser. 


Mo., Sept. 13.—The 


Kansas Crry, 


shortage of boxcars is daily becoming: 


more serious in the Southwest. So far, 
millers at interior terminals and impor- 
tant junction points have been able to 
get a sufficient supply so that current 
fiour output is little affected, but mills 
served by a single railway line are less 
fortunate and, in instances, have had to 
reduce operating time or accumulate flour 
in their warehouses. 

C. V. Topping, secretary of the South- 
western Millers’ League, who returned 
yesterday from Washington, covered the 
situation in the following communication 
to members of that organization: 

“While in Washington this week I 
made a thorough investigation of the car 
situation, and there is no relief in sight. 
The port of Galveston has about 2,000,000 
bus of wheat in store; on track and in 
transit about 6,000,000 more. The ca- 
pacity of elevators there is about 4,000,- 
000 bus. Steamers en route, which are 
expected to reach Galveston this month, 
will take out about 2,000,000 bus. As I 
understand, this wheat is sold to foreign 
countries, and they furnish their own 
ships and take it from Galveston, 

“We visited practically every depart- 
ment of the Railroad Administration that 
could give us any information, and they 
are simply full of statistics, quoting you 
from reports of Aug. 15 that the South- 
west has more boxcars than any other 
district. We advised them that this situ- 
ation might have been true on Aug. 15, 
but since then the entire surplus equip- 
ment had been moved to the Northwest, 
and they had no way of telling what per 
cent of this equipment was unfit for load- 
ing. 

“The real situation is that every line 
doing business in the grain section of the 
Southwest is short from 3,000 cars down, 
and that the whole milling industry is 
threatened with a shutdown. We are 
firmly convinced that the Railroad Ad- 
ministration does not intend to relieve 
this situation, and that the only possible 
chance we have is to work through our 
senators and representatives. We called 
on some of them, and they are doing ev- 
erything they can, and succeeded in hav- 
ing the railroads send a representative 
to Kansas City to investigate the situa- 
tion. 

“The Railroad Administration is rely- 
ing solely on statistics, and it takes box- 
cars to move the crop. We urge every 
miller in the Southwest to wire and write 
his senators and congressmen immedi- 
ately, urging them to take immediate 
steps and see that no more of the equip- 
ment of the Southwest is taken away. 
This is our only chance to keep running 
and to get some relief immediately.” 

R. E. Srerurne. 
* * 


Wicnrra, Kansas, Sept. 13.—The emp- 
ty car situation has not improved and, 
while the railroads claim no efforts are 
being spared to relieve the situation, mat- 
ters appear to grow worse daily. Many 
of the mills are running their products to 
the docks, and stocks are piling up. The 
railroads are insisting on loading cars to 
full capacity, and the mills are co-operat- 
ing with them along this line. 

Right now there are more than 500 
ears held in the Wichita yards for re- 
pairs, and according to reports from the 
railroads the Administration issued an 
* order to the mechanical department not 
to repair cars where the cost will amount 
to more than $25 for each car. This 
ruling has put many cars out of commis- 
sion, and some action will probably be 
taken in an effort to remedy this state 
of affairs. 


~ Inprawarorss, Lxp., Sept. 18.—The In- 
diana Public Service Commission has sent 
a second telegram to Max Thelen, direc- 


tor of service, “_- States Railway 
Administration, at Washington, protest- 
oP + Sepa against poor railroad 

tions as they affect the shi t of 
wheat in this state. As to the grain 
situation it says: 

“The Indiana shortage of grain cars is 

. Great hardship is _ being 
worked on the producers and shippers. 
A number of grain elevators have not had 
ears for 30 days. Our elevators are full 
of grain, and farmers are compelled to 
store grain at home or haul to distant 
markets at large expense. 

“It is reported to this commission that 
the bad-order cars amount to 10 per cent. 
Ordinarily 4 per cent would be the maxi- 
mum. Vigorous action should be taken 
immediately to relieve these conditions. 
President Wilson and others urged larger 
production, which accomplishes nothing 
unless adequate transportation facilities 
are provided. 

“An unusual number of grain cars are 
moving west. Grain interests of Indiana 
are fully as essential as those of other 
states. The commission urges immediate 
action to relieve this situation.” 

The shortage of cars developed soon 
after the wheat-threshing season began in 
this state, and a message was sent at that 
time to the Railway Administration, ask- 
ing for action. The response thus far, it 
is said by John W. McCardle, one of the 
commissioners, who is in charge of the 
railroad work for the body, has not been 
satisfactory. 

Epwarp H. Zieoner. 


Minneapous, Minn., Sept. 16—The 
United States Railroad Administration 
officials at Minneapolis report that the 
car situation in the interior has been re- 
lieved somewhat this week. Complaints 
were received from country elevators and 
mills that they were unable to obtain 
cars, and a conference was held last week 
between members of the State Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission and the fed- 
eral supervisor of terminals. Minneapo- 
lis mills, however, say that they are un- 
able to secnre all the equipment needed, 
and they are handicapped to some ex- 
tent in running their mills. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 


MILLING LABOR TROUBLES 


(Continued from page 1192.) 

being displayed in the attempted boycott 
of flour from Topeka, Kansas, but the 
millers there are paying no attention to 
this effort to make reprisal. Former 
employees of Topeka milling companies 
are reported to be seeking jobs with flour 
mills elsewhere in the state. Topeka 
mills are operating regularly without 
much difficulty in securing crews, al- 
though the mills there are still picketed 
by union men. 





R. E. Srerurne. 


Injunction Sought at Evansville 

InpraNApotis, Inp., Sept. 13.— Unlawful 
activity in connection with alleged at- 
tempts on the part of strikers to close 
the plant of Mead Johnson & Co., corn 
millers at Evansville, is charged in a. bill 
for an injunction that has been filed in 
the United States district court in In- 
dianapolis. The complaint plaintiff is 
Fred N. White, of Chicago, sales agent 
for the Evansville concern. 

The injunction is asked against James 
Husk, Lloyd Hall and 37 other members 
of the International Union of Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal and Soft Drink Workers 
of America. Mr. White alleges that the 
defendants are preventing him from ful- 
filling his contract with the company by 
their activities as strikers. James Hus 
is named as president of the Evansville 
local of the union, and Lloyd Hall as 


secretary. 
Epwaro H. Zieener. 


Strike in Portland Mills 

Porttanp, Orecon, Sept. 13.—A strike 
of the newly organized union of truck- 
ers, flour packers and wheat handlers, 
which has affiliated with the Grain Han- 
dlers’ Union, was called in the local mills 
Thursday morning. The strike, which 
was called without ve crippled 
some of the mills somewhat, but did not 
cause any to close down. The men de- 
mand higher wages, recognition of their 
union and a closed shop. They asked for 
a conference to present these demands, 


y 


which the mills refused to grant, and 
the strike followed. 


The. for a conference was made 
> L. J. Steinford, secretary of the 
rain Handlers’ Union. The mills’ re- 
ply to his which fully states their 

a in the matter, follows: 

erring to uest for a meet- 
ing to be pe inch i with your committee 
of three for the purpose of presenting to 
us a contract, the terms of which you in- 
formed us would be the recognition of a 
union, and the operation of our plants 
under the closed-shop plan, and also the 
adoption of a higher scale of wages, we 
feel there is no necessity for such action 
being taken. 

“Operating our plants on the above 
basis will place us at a disadvantage with 
all interior and California, and many of 
the eastern, mills with which we compete 
for business, as they are not unionized. 
The scale of wages we are now paying is 
as high as is being paid by any mills on 
the north Pacific Coast, and is much 
higher than is being paid by interior or 
California mills, or mills in any other 
section of the United States or Canada. 

“With the exception of a few men who 
are performing very light work, such as 
oilers and sweepers, the minimum wage 
being paid for common labor is $5 per 
day of eight hours, with practicall 
steady work the year around. Each mill 
in the past has promptly taken up, dis- 
cussed and adjusted with its employees 
any differences that have arisen, and 
each mill will continue this policy. 

“For above reasons, we feel we have no 
questions to discuss with your committee.” 

The firms signing the letter were: Port- 
land Flouring Mills Co., by J. W. Ga- 
nong, general manager; Crown Mills, by 
D. A. Patullo, secretary; Golden Rod 
Milling Co. by A. G. Mills, manager; 
Albers Bros. Milling Co., by George A. 
Westgate; Kerr Gifford & Co., Inc., by 
N. A. Leach; Rosé City Flour Mills, by 
M. G. Russi; Columbia Milling Co., by 
George E. Sheldon, secretary-treasurer, 
and Vancouver Flour Mills Co., by I. C. 
Sanford. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





Western Canada’s Crops 
The Northwest Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion has issued the following estimate of 
the grain crops of Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta, based on condition 


Sept. 1: 
Total 
yield, bus 


Yield per 

Acres acre, bus 

- 16,085,000 10.3 ~ 165,675,000 
9,626,000 23.6 227,173,000 
1,955,000 19.0 37,145,000 
1,000,000 6.1 6,100,000 
216,000 10.5 2,268,000 


This compares with final estimates of 
the crops of Western Canada made by 
the Northwest Grain Dealers’ Association 
as follows: 


Wheat 
Oats 
Barley 


Wheat 
165,675 
159,918 
205,620 
160,015 
307,230 


Barley Fiaxs’d 
37,145 6,100 


10,080 





Increase in Cost of Living 

In a recent issue of the Paris edition of 
the Daily Mail, the following figures are 
quoted from a report made by the statis- 
tical bureau of Berne, Switzerland, which 
represent the increase over pre-war prices 
in certain countries: Italy, 481 per cent; 
France, 368; Switzerland, 257; England, 
240; the United States, 220. 





Stock Company in British Agriculture 

A new departure in British agriculture 
is foreshadowed by the announcement 
that the Commercial Bank of London has 
completed a deal involving the purchase 
of more than 19,000 acres of land in Lin- 
colnshire, comprised in some four or five 
farms and estates which are said to be 
among the most highly cultivated in Eng- 
land. The purchase price is reported to 
approximate $10,000,000, or an average 
of $500 an acre. This price appears high, 
but other interests linked up with the 
farms have been taken over. When ar- 


September 17, 1919 
have been 


ap completed, the 
of the property will come under the 
control of a single joint-stock company. 





CHEMISTS FOR FIRE STUDY 


Grain Corporation Wants Trained Men for 
Work in Fire and Dust Explosion 
Campaign 

In connection with its campaign ‘of 
prevention of fires and dust explosions in 
grain mills and elevators, the United 
States Grain Corporation desires to ob- 
tain the services of one or more chemists 
to conduct research investigations. While 
it.is desirable that the men have a Doc- 
tor of Philosophy degree in physical or 
organic chemistry, this is not required 
if they have had satisfactory experience 
in independent research. 

The Grain Corporation wants results, 
and wants the men who can produce 
them, but since most of the problems 
require a knowledge of physical chemis- 
try, it is essential that one have training 
in this branch of the subject. Salaries 
from $1,800 to $2,400 per annum will be 
paid, depending upon ability and experi- 
ence. 

Applications for these positions should 
be forwarded promptly to Dr. C. L. Als- 
berg, chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, 
Washington, D. C., with a detailed state- 
ment of training and experience, to- 
gether with any special qualifications 
which the applicant may have for this 
work. 


PORT COLBORNE EXPLOSION STUDIED 


Investigation into the causes of the re- 
cent grain dust explosion which caused 
the destruction of a large grain elevator 
at Port Colborne, Ont., on the Welland 
Canal, involving much damage and _ loss 
of life, has focused added interest on 
this fire-prevention campaign.” An appro- 
priation of $50,000 was recently made by 
the Grain Corporation for this work, at 
the suggestion of Julius H. Barnes. 

The Port Colborne explosion was the 
most disastrous one of its kind to occur 
in America in two years, and possibly 
might have been avoided by strict ad- 
herence to the principles which have 
been outlined for grain and elevator men 
after exhaustive investigations into the 
causes of grain dust explosions by the 
Bureau of Chemistry. 

The Port Colborne elevator was con- 
structed of fire-resistive material, being 
made entirely of steel and re-enforced 
concrete, and consequently the loss by 
fire was comparatively small. Ten men, 
however, lost their lives, four were se- 
verely burned and six others slightly in- 
jured. A barge beside the elevator was 
completely wrecked, and it is estimated 
that nearly $1,000,000 worth of damage 
was done to the elevator structure. 

In this instance the destruction was 
caused by a grain-dust explosion, which 
occurred shortly after 1 o’clock in the 
afternoon on Saturday, Aug. 9, just aft- 
er the men had returned from dinner 
and had started up the plant. The fire 
which ignited the dust started in an ele- 
vator leg. The elevator had a capacity 
of 2,000,000 bus. 

Investigation into the causes of the ex- 
plosion, which it is said will seriously 
hamper the supply of grain for export, 
was started immediately by an interde- 
partmental commission appointed by the 
Hon. J. D. Reid, minister of railways 
and canals, of Ottawa, Lieutenant Col- 
onel C. N. Monsarrat, chief consulting 
engineer for the department of railways 
and canals and chief engineer in charge 
of the Quebec Bridge construction, is 
chairman of this commission and the 
other members include: the Hon. A. St. 
Laurent, assistant deputy minister of 
public works for Canada; John Murphy, 
electrical engineer of the department of 
railways and canals; and D. W. McLach- 
lan, chief engineer for the Hudson Bay 
Terminal Dock and,Harbor and engineer 
for the department of railways and 
canals. 

Dr. H. H. Brown, of the Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., who, 
with D. J. Price of the same department, 
is carrying on the Grain Corporation 
work to prevent similar grain-dust explo- 
sions in the United States, went to Port 
Colborne immediately after the explo- 
sion to make a thorough investigation, 
and has been assisting the Canadian of- 
ficials in determining its causes. 
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Over-sea wheat still remains very 
scarce, but plenty of flour seems avail- 
able, and today a fair amount was re- 
leased from store, and also delivered ex- 
ship for the use of millers. Flour-dis- 
tributing agents, who supply jobbers, are 
also getting a fair allowance. 

Allocations of flour through distribu- 
tors were liberal up to June 1, when they 
were somewhat contracted, in some cases 
at the request of the distributors them- 
selves, who found difficulty in clearing 
their full supply week by week, no doubt 
due to the extra good quality of the G.R. 
flour, which then was feeling the effects 
of the large quantities of high-grade 
Manitoba wheat that had made their way 
into London mills. 

Moreover, at that time some of the 
flour given .out to distributors for sale 
to jobbers lacked sufficient strength. 
Within the past six weeks or so, there 
has been a great improvement in the 
quality of American and Canadian flour 
allocated to them. It is largely spring 
wheat flour of good strength, while most 
of the winter wheat flour now arriving 
is of hard winter and very serviceable in 
a bakery. 

Today the imported flour given out to 
millers is not identical, as a rule, with 
the allocations to distributors. To the 
former are given Japanese and Chinese 
flours, and also soft winter wheat pat- 
ents that have not too much strength. 
These all serve admirably to fill up the 
G.R. sack in place of the lacking wheat, 
and complaints of allocated jobbers’ 
flour hanging about in warehouse are now 
rare, 

The home wheat crop is a trifle back- 
ward this year, but the hot weather of 
the present month has brought the grain 
along in the south of England, and har- 
vesters have been busy. Such samples 
as have been seen within the last few 
days are of good quality and in good 
condition, 

OATMEAL 

Oatmeal is very firm. Stocks of gov- 
ernment American oatmeal are believed 
to have run low, and a further rise in 
prices is expected. Midlothian is firm 
at £36@£36 10s per ton, while coarse 
Aberdeen is steady at £35, with medium 
and fine cuts at £34 10s. American 
coarse oatmeal on the spot is strong at 
£33, while medium and fine are at £32 
10s. Midlothian rolled oats are strong 
at £36@£36 10s per ton, while the little 
American asaiabde is steady at £33. 


MILLFEED 
Millfeed is very scarce, and the small 
amount of middlings and bran available 
is eagerly sought at the new official price 
of £14 10s per ton for middlings and 
£12 10s for bran, ex-mill. 
THE MONEY SITUATION 
Heavy onpeanene in connection with 
treasury bills caused money to be in very 
short supply at the end of last week; 
short loans were unobtainable under 3 
per cent, and in some cases 3%, was 
charged. 'Fhis state of things was short- 
lived, however, the market today repay- 
ing the sum it borrowed from the Bank 
of England last. week. The general rate 
for short loans is 2% per cent, and for 
seven-day loans 314. 
The tendency of the discount market 
has been firmer, and a better supply of 
bills is reported. Three months’ k 


bills are offered at 3 9-16@3%% per cent, 
four months’ at 3 11-16, six months’ at 
4 1-16@4%, and trade bills at 4@5. The 
bank rate is 5 per cent. 

The return of the Bank of England 
last week gave the, stock of. gold as £88,- 
287,745, and the reserve £27,014,310. 


NEW GERMAN LOAN 


A bill was introduced in the German 
national assembly this week authorizing 
the finance minister to borrow 9,000,000,- 
000 marks, of which 7,000,000,000 were 
required for expenditure arising out of 
the war and demobilization, and the re- 
maining 2,000,000,000 to meet demands 
under the provisions of the Peace Treaty. 
In the course of the discussion in regard 
to this loan the fact was disclosed that 
there are between 7,000,000,000 and 8,- 
000,000,000 marks in hard cash hidden 
away in Germany. 

THE PROMENADE CONCERTS 

The promenade concerts at the Queen's 
Hall have for many years been one of 
London’s special attractions during the 
autumn. The twenty-fifth season started 
Aug. 16, and the hall was well filled. 
All seats were removed from the audi- 
torium, except a few next the walls, so 
that the audience can promenade, and 
smoking is allowed. 

The cost of admission, which used to 
be one shilling, is now two, but seats can 
be obtained in the balconies by the pay- 
ment of 3s@6s 6d. A splendid orches- 
tral programme is provided under the 
auspices of Sir Henry Wood and Robert 
Newman, interspersed with two or three 
good soloists, either vocal or instrumen- 
tal, every evening. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, AUG. 19 

The Scottish oatmeal trading outlook 
is very interesting. The stocks of 1918 
oats are practically exhausted, and the 
first of the new crop is now reaching the 
market. At Haddington, last week, as 
high as 70s per qr was asked for new 
oats. When it is recalled that the start- 
ing price for last year’s crop was 5ls 6d, 
it will be seen that the farmers are out 
to make, the market lively. 

The Edinburgh market, which is being 
held tomorrow, should form a reliable 
indication of what the price level will 
be, but it is feared by oatmeal millers 
that the sellers will be out to maintain 
the 70s price. In that event the oatmeal 
millers will be obliged to yield to the 
farmer, as they are out of oats to keep 
their mills going. 

If the millers’ fears are realized re- 
garding the price of oats, it is inevitable 
that oatmeal must advance. When de- 
control of the retail price of oatmeal 
took place in the spring the millers’ quo- 
tations to the trade for Midlothian were 
81@82s per 280 lbs. Since then the prices 
had to advanced to 84s, to ease the 
position of the miller. 

If the new crop is to be paid for at 
the rate of 70s per qr, the charge for 
the sack of 280 lbs of oatmeal must im- 
mediately rise to somewhere in the re- 
gion of 108s. An advance at one swoop 
of 24s per sack is an unheard-of thing 
in the trade. A few weeks ago it was 
mentioned in this column that not im- 
probably the price would be advanced 
to 100s, and very likely at that time this 
prediction was regarded as fanciful. 

Reducing the position to terms famil- 
jar to the British consumer, a sack of 
oatmeal costing 108s will require to be 
retailed to the public at almost 6s per 
stone (14 lbs) if trading is to be carried 
on at a working profit. 


CANADIAN SHIPPERS’ CHANCE 
This means that the food controller is 
likely to be worried within the next few 
weeks with a general clamor from Scot- 
tish consumers for, the reimposition of 


control of oatmeal prices. Control on 
the old lines, of course, would not solve 
the question. Former control was lim- 
ited to a retail maximum price, and at 
the other end the farmer’s price was 
definitely fixed. What is wrong in the 
present position is that there is no check 
on the farmer’s charges for his oats. All 
that the government has done is to guar- 
antee the farmer that his minimum price 
for the new crop will be the maximum 
price that ruled for the old crop. 

And since stocks of the old crop are 
practically non-existent, and since, more- 
over, the area under oats has actually 
been reduced by 137,000 acres in Scotland 
alone, the farmer is in a strong position 
in the market at the moment. The only 
factors against him are competition in 
the form of imports of Canadian oat- 
meal, and prohibition of exports except 
by special license. Our farmers’ atti- 
tude has given the Canadian trade an ex- 
cellent opportunity if it can ship suffi- 
cient quantities to avail itself of it. 


TWO ANOMALIES 


There are two interesting aspects of 
the position. The oue is that, if Cana- 
dian competition is not sufficient to 
bring down the price at which our farm- 
ers are prepared to sell their oats, the 
great disparity between the controlled 
retail price of flour in this country and 
the retail price of oatmeal will be much 
intensified. It has been previously point- 
ed out in this column that the relative 
prices of flour and oatmeal, due mainly 
to the operation of the bread subsidy, 
have constituted a glaring anomaly in 
food control. 

Housewives are able to buy the best 
white flour, milled from the world’s best 
available wheat, at 2s 8d per 14 Ibs, 
whereas up till now they have had to pay 
about 4s 9d per 14 lbs for their oatmeal. 
If the feared rise takes place, and oat- 
meal prices to the consumer jump to 6s 

er 14 lbs, it is obvious that there will 

e a transference of public demand from 
oatmeal to flour, The American flour 
trade will have nothing to complain of 
in this, but the government here will find 
that there is no end to the continued 
swelling of the bread subsidy. 

The other point of general interest is 
that while the farmers of Scotland have 
shown such a tendency to reduce produc- 
tion of oats, they have increased to a 
marked degree the acreage under barley. 
Does this denote a feeling on the part 
of the farmer that the market for bar- 
ley is going to be more lucrative than 
the et ee for oats? If it does, the in- 
ference is rather interesting. : 

All our statesmen at the present time 
are exhorting the people to shun lux- 
uries, and to spend on necessities only; 
yet apparently the farmer has more faith 
in growing cereals for the industry that 
turns out alcoholic liquors than for the 
one that turns out material from: which 
Scotland’s porridge is made. 


WHEAT-PRICING REFORM ADOPTED 


Scottish flour millers welcome the new 
method adopted by the government re- 
garding the pricing of wheat allocated 
to the milling trade of the country. 
These prices are now arranged on a net 
basis, and under this arrangement it will 
not be necessary to go through the for- 
mality of reimbursement to give effect to 
the flour subsidy. This reform is in line 
with representations made by certain 
millers in Scotland almost from the in- 
ception of the scheme standardizing the 
price of the loaf. As a miller put it, it 
will mean “less trouble, less reclama- 
tions, and léss humbug.” 


IRISH MARKETS, AUG. 18 
Ideal weather for harvesting prevailed 


last week, Wheat is already being cut’ 















in both the north and south of Ireland, 
which for the north is two or three weeks 
earlier than usual. It will be above an 
average crop, though not as big as last 
year. Oats will be lighter than last sea- 
son in both yield and straw. 

The demand for flour has been excep- 
tionally heavy. Last week the govern- 
ment distributed double the usual quan- 
tity of imported flour, there being anx- 
iety with regard to the labor situation, 
but the trouble having passed off, no al- 
locations are being made this week. 
While bakers are still taking larger quan- 
tities of English-milled. flour, household- 
ers still show partiality for the imported 
article. Prices are unchanged. 


OATMEAL 


The demand for oatmeal is very brisk, 
especially for American, which is quoted 
at £34 per ton, net, cif., Belfast or 
Dublin, spot and passage. 

MILLFEED 

Mill offals are unpurchasable, as mill- 
ers are only making small quantities. 
Middlings or pollards are worth £15 10s 
per ton, and bran £13 10s. Feedingstuffs 
are scarce and dearer, and imported meal 
is almost unpurchasable, e nominal 
price being £25 per ton. The quantity 
on spot is small, and shipment business 
is impossible at present. Cotton cakes 
are very scarce, £27 per ton being easily 
obtained. 





Hongkong Flour Shortage 

Wasuineton, D. C., Sept. 13.—The 
following report of a serious flour short- 
age in Hongkong has been received by 
the State department: . 

“The flour situation in Hongkong has 
begun to give some occasion for worry 
in the past few weeks, and present indi- 
cations are that there will be some dif- 
ficulty in maintaining a fair supply for 
this market through the season at ee 
prices. The stock of flour on hand in the 
colony is about 200,000 sacks, a very small 
— as compared with the stocks 
usually on hand at this time of the year. 

“The worst feature of the situation is 
that only small supplies are in sight, and 
other markets on which Hongkong has 
been drawing during the past three years 
are more or less closed to Hongkong 
demand. Shipments of flour from north 
China have fallen off in line with re- 
duced supplies and increasing prices, 
while Japanese flour has practically been 
put out of the market for several months. 
A fair amount of Australian flour is in 
the market, and an experimental ship- 
ment of American flour of 6,000 bags, 
made to test whether the higher grade 
American flour could compete with other 
flours at present rates, is gradually be- 
ing taken up. 

“Freight rates and atcommodations 
from Australia, however, are such as to 
hold back supplies from that source, 
while American flour is still too high- 
priced to secure a foothold. At the pres- 
ent writing American flour is quoted at 
$3.85 Hongkong currency, or $3.18 gold, 

er sack, as compared with $2.85, or 
2.35 gold, for No. 2 Shanghai, the only 
Shanghai grade on the market, and $8 
and $2.75 Hongkong currency, or $2.48 
and $2.26 gold, for the two grades of 
Australian flour on sale; The probabil- 
ity of lower prices in the course of a 
few months prevents much future trad- 
ing, and the entire situation is consid- 
ered very unsatisfactroy.” 


Joun J. Marnrnan. 





The American consul at Teneriffe, 
Canary Islands, reports that the lack of 
direct steamship service to New York is 


causing inconvenience to Spanish busi- 
ness men desiring to proceed to the 
United States. 
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A newspaper out West refused to 
publish the Ten Commandments for fear 
its readers would think them too personal 
and stop the paper. 

—-Havensville Review. 
* * 

As we understand it, the blockade 
around Germany has been raised, but is 
still suspended near the ceiling, and the 
pulleys are oiled the first thing each 
morning. —Kansas City Star. 

* * 

Secretary of State Lansing was be- 
wailing the commercialism of a certain 
class of Englishmen. He told the follow- 
ing story to illustrate his point: 

“Sir Robert had come to America, and 
was the house guest of a wealthy family 
whose most-prized gem was a daughter 
named Agnes. The Englishman was 
viewing the estate with the girl’s father, 
and waxed enthusiastic. 

“‘And does it go as far as that strip 
of woods?’ he babbled. 

“Tt does,’ grunted the unsympathetic 
parent. 

“Does it go way across that meadow?” 

“Tt does.’ 


“Does it go to the river, way over 
there?’ 
“*Yep. But remember one thing—it 


doesn’t go with Aggie!” 
—Los Angeles Times. 
* - 

Village Constable (to villager who has 
been knocked down by passing .motor- 
cyclist): “You didn’t see the number, but 
could you swear to the man?” 

Villager: “I did, but I don’t think ’e 
*eard me.” —Galveston News. 
* * 

On her first trip to Nantasket, little 
Bess remarked as she looked over the 
side of the steamer: “Mamma, they put 
too much bluing in this water.” 

Which reminds us of another tot who 
exclaimed, on seeing the wake of a steam- 
er: “Oh, look, mother, the boat is losing 
all its soap.” —Boston Transcript. 

* * 

The kirk was in urgent need of repair, 
and Sandy McNab, a very popular mem- 
ber, had been invited to collect subscrip- 
tions for the purpose. 

One day the minister met Sandy walk- 
ing irresolutely along the road. The good 
man at once guessed the cause. 

“Sandy,” he said, earnestly, “I’m sorry 
to see ye in this state.” 

“Ah, weel, it’s for the good o’ the 
cause,” replied the delinquent, happily. 
“Ye see, mecnister, it’s a’ through these 
subscriptions. I’ve been down the glen 
collectin’ fun’s, an’ at every house they 
made me tak a wee drappie.” 

“Every house! But—but surely, Sandy, 
there are some of the kirk members who 
are tectotalers?” 

“Ay, there are; but I wrote tae those!” 

—Pitisburgh Sun. 
* +. 

Captain Al Waddell relates a weird ex- 
perience he encountered “over there.” It 
was during mess, and the orderly officer, 
glaring down the long table, demanded if 
there were any complaints about the food. 

Private Jones rose slowly and extend- 
ed his cup: 

“Taste this, sir,” he said. 

The officer took a sip, hesitated a mo- 
ment and said scathingly: 

“Very excellent soup, I call it.” 

“Yes, sir,” agreed Jones, “but the cor- 
poral says it’s tea, and the cook served it 
as coffee, and just now I found a tooth- 
brush in it, sir.” —Los Angeles Times. 

> -@ 

Seven vicious swipes the green golfer 
made at the ball, but it still‘ remained 
perched upon the tee. He was about to 
make another attempt when the caddie 





held up his hand. ‘“There’s a man going 
across in front of you, sir.” © ~; 

“What if he is?” mtd $7 the novice: 

“You must-cry ‘Fore! if there’s any- 
body in the way when you’re going to hit 
the ball.” 

“How in thunder do I know when I’m 
going to hit the ball?” cried the golfer 
angrily. —Boston T'ranscript. 

* #*# 

“Tt was terrible,” cried the man who 
had been nearly drowned in the duck- 
pond, 

The crowd murmured sympathetically. 

“I went down and down and down, and 
then came slowly up—once, twice, thrice.” 
He covered his face with his hands. “And 
all the time my past life was flashing 
before me in a series of pictures.” 

“Not really?” exclaimed one of the 
crowd, bending forward eagerly. “I 
don’t suppose you happened to notice a 
picture of me lending you that ten bob 
in the spring of 1907, did you?” 

—Tit-Bits. 
_ a 

A small boy came home one day in a 
rather disheveled state. 

“Tommy,” «exclaimed _ his 
“you've been fighting again.” 

“Well,” said Tommy, in self-defense, 
“the boy next door was cheeky.” 

“That is no reason for fighting. You 
should have remembered that a soft an- 
swer turneth away wrath. You should 
have given him a soft answer.” 

“I did; that’s what started the fight. 
I threw a ripe tomato at him.”—Sketch. 

* ~ 


mother, 


In the last five years Germany has won 
the following international champion- 
ships: : 

Scrapping the paper. 

Putting the 42-centimeter shot. 

Looting the loot. 

Lifting the chateaux furniture. 

Recrossing the Rhine. 

Vaulting out of Poland. 

Paying the bill. 

—New York Evening Post. 
* * 

“Swept by saline breezes and washed 
by the waves of the sea. That’s our 
town.” 

“Any other street-cleaning facilities?” 
inquired the old grouch. 

-—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
* * 


“You must have said something dread- 
ful to Mr. Bestseller.” 

“I merely suggested that he. hire the 
fellow who got up his advertisements to 
write his books for him.” 

—Browning’s Magazine. 
* * 

“Any fishing around here?” 

“Some,” answered the-barefoot boy. 

“What do you catch?” 

“You said ‘fishin’, not ‘ketchin’’ ” 

—Washington Star. 
* * 

Client (after confession): “Do you 
think you will be able to keep me out of 
jail?” 

: Lawyer: “I may not be able to do 
that, but I can make the state spend a lot 
of money in putting you there.” 
—Boston Transcript. 
. * * 

Architect; “Have you any suggestion 
for decorating the study, Mr. Quickrich?” 

Mr. Quickrich (war profiteer): “Only 
that it must be brown. Great thinkers, I 
believe, are generally found in a brown 
study.” 

—Boston Globe. 


* * 


“Of course, you would never think of 
deserting your party?” 

“Never!” said Senator Sorghum. “On 
the contrary, it sometimes takes qnick 
work on my part to keep my party from 
deserting me.” —Washington Star. 





Fidelity Bonds 

A decision of the Kansas supreme 
court awards recovery to the Vilm Mill- 
ing Co. against the Kansas Casualty & 
Surety Co. on a bond given to secure the 
mill in payment for products consigned 
to one Stuckey for sale. 

Under the contract between the mill - 
and Stuckey, flour, meal and feed were 
shipped to him in carload lots, he being 
charged with invoice prices and under- 
taking to sell at enough higher prices to 
cover his compensation. e agreed to 


‘collect and remit the proceeds due the 
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mill, and to keep stock on hand insured 
for the benefit of the mill. Defendant 
became his surety against any loss re- 
sulting from Stuckey’s fraud or dishon- 

‘ esty amounting to larceny or embezzle- 
ment. The mill later sued on the bond 
for more than $2,000 claimed to be due 
from Stuckey, and the supreme court has 
sustained the right to recover. 

The first defense interposed by the 
amar f company was that the bond in- 
sured Stuckey’s fidelity in the capacity 
of agent or employee only, and that his 
relationship to the mill was that of buy- 
er of the flour, ete. This point was ruled 
against the surety on the ground that the 
surety had investigated the relationship 
between the mill and Stuckey before exe- 
cuting the bond, and that, since both the 
contract and bond designated him as 
agent, as did the answer filed by the sure- 
ty company in the suit, the company was 
estopped to deny its ‘guaranty of 
Stuckey’s fidelity in dealing with the mill 
under the contract. 

The second ground of defense was that 
Stuckey had not been guilty of: larceny 
or embezzlement, and that the public 
authorities had refused to prosecute. 
Overruling this contention, the court said: 

“It having been held that he was acting 
in the capacity of an agent or employee 
in the care and disposition of plaintiff’s 
flour and feed, the failure to account for 
the plaintiff's money and property con- 
stituted personal dishonesty which 
amounted to embezzlement. The 
fact that Stuckey had not been convict- 
ed of embezzlement, or that the public 
prosecutor had declined to prosecute him 
for that offense, is not material. So far 
as the matter of proof is concerned, it was 
not necessary for the plaintiff to produce 
testimony sufficient to have secured a 
conviction of embezzlement. A recovery 
can be had on the bond, ‘upon proof that 
the default of the bonded party was 
caused by fraud or by a breach ‘of 
trust.’ ” 


A. L. H. Srreer. 





Exports for Week Ended Sept. 7, 1919 











Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York..1,851,298 15,456 88,572 909,579 
Boston 5,000 ceees)  eeeee 70,000 
Philadelp’a.-~ 374,000 49,000 ..... 90,000 
Baltimore... 552,000 ..... 6,000 174,000 
Newp. News 104,000 ..... 102,000 ...... 
N. Orleans... 403,000 27,000 23,000 34,000 
Gaivegten .:.. Gag, 000 socked s.wedbe: coeeads 
Montreal 764,000 100,000 71,000 255,000 
Tots., wk.4,467,298 191,456 290,572 1,532,579 
Prev. wk...7,127,809 246,000 386,069 1,355,391 

BY DESTINATIONS 

Wheat Corn Flour 

bus bus bbls 

United Kingdom 1,453,417 149,000 9,000 
COMTIBORE.. ccs ccccee $3,013,881 ..... 183,741 
Oe, Oe. RON ak ee edee 33,908 
WOGE, GENER 6iviced, .  Sebehe eee en 52,583 
CERCER 6 cb dovwtcnad 42,456 11,340 
TOCRIB io ctusesece 4,467,298 191,456 290,572 


CROP YEAR EXPORTS 
Exports from United States and Canadian 


ports from July 1 to Sept. 7: 


1919 1918 
Wheat, bus ......... 30,730,402 7,021,000 
Flour, bbis .......... 5,837,726 866,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 657,000,169 10,916,000 
Corn, DUS sc cciccesere 844,695 1,637,000 
Oats, US isicis. ceee 14,134,968 10,259,000 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the’ issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








September 17, 1919 


WANTED—SALESMAN FOR ILLINOIS 
_ and: one for Iowa; these men must be as 
good as the best in their respective states;. 
can offer good proposition to the right 
_ Address Updike Milling Co., Omaha, 
Neb. 


WANTED—SALESMEN WHO CAN SELL 
quality flour, Pennsylvania territory, estab- 
lished trade; state age, qualifications, sal- 
ary expected to start; all replies treated 
strictly confidential. Baldwin Flour Milis, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








WANTED, BY SPRING WHEAT MILL, AN 
A No, 1 salesman for its best Wisconsin 
territory; have large representation and 
making rapid progress; salesman must 
possess ability above the average. Ad- 
dress 2569, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





WANTED—BY A LARGE NORTHWEST- 
ern spring wheat mill, two first-class ex- 
perienced salesmen for the state of Wis- 
consin; prefer men familiar with that ter- 
ritory; liberal compensation to right men, 
Address 2565, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


LARGE SPRING WHEAT MILL DESIRES 
to engage services of salesman to act as 
Illinois state representative; this is a big 
job, requires resourceful, energetic, de- 
pendable man who knows business thor- 
oughly. Address in confidence 2567, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








WANTED AT ONCE, MILLER WHO CAN 
successfully operate a 60-bbl mill, grind- 
ing wheat, rye, buckwheat and feed; do 
mostly custom grinding; steady work year 
around; give experience and salary ex- 
pected in first letter. George Benning, 
Waumandee Roller Mills, Cochrane, Wis. 


AGGRESSIVE NORTHWESTERN MILL 
has an opening for one or perhaps two 
capable, experienced salesmen in Ohio; 
good opening for successful, high-class 
salesman with good salary to start and 
unlimited opportunity for the future. Ad- 
dress 2552, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








WANTED—A MANAGER FOR 270-BBL 
flour mill; going concern; character, execu- 
tive ability and scientific salesmanship 
prime requisites; state experience, salary 
and age, if married or single; references; 
want local and export tradé largely de- 
veloped. Address F. R. Collins, president, 
Radisson Milling Co., Ltd., Radisson, Sask. 





WANTED—HIGH-CLASS MILLING S8sU- 
perintendent for our two mills of 1,000 
bbls capacity; we want a man who is 
capable of taking full charge of the manu- 
facturing end of our business and showing 
best results; we want to hear from men 
who have proved themselves competent to 
fill such a position; none other need apply. 
Address Updike Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


1,000-bbl Ohio mill, specializing 
in spring and Kansas hard 
flours, wants reliable, energetic 
salesmen on straight salary and 
expense basis, to cover the fol- 
lowing: territory: 


New York, west. of Syraciise. 
Pennsylvania, east of Phila- 
delphia. 
Pennsylvania, Wilkes-Barre 
territory. 
West Virginia. 


Southern New England. 


Experienced men familiar with 
the territory preferred. A sal- 
ary adequate to secure good men 
will be paid. 


The Mansfield Milling Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio 





WANTED—HIGH-CLASS HEAD MILLER 
to take charge of 100-bbl country mill; 
must be industrious and competent; mar- 
ried man preferred;.free house, electric 
lighted, close to mill; opportunity to raise 
chickens; good school; place must be seen 
to be appreciated; steady work year round; 
excellent place to save money. J. M. 
Danelz Mercantile Co., Benson, Minn. 





HELP WANTED 








WANTED, BY MINNESOTA MILL NEAR 
Twin Cities, miller, two second millers, 
packers. Address 2572, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





HEAD MILLER WANTED TO TAKE 
charge of 500-bbi mill in the Southwest; 
modern plant. Address 686, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


7 


WANTED—COMPETENT MILLER, TO 
take charge of 60-bbl flour mill, electric 
power; must be competent judge of wheat, 
capable of getting best results as to qual- 
ity and percentage and keep mill in proper 
repair; middle-aged married man of g 
character and first-class references pre- 
ferred; good salary, permanent position; 
send references and give full particulars in 
first letter; must be ready to commence 
work Oct. 1, 1919. Address Buffalo Mfg. 
Co., Buffalo, Wyo. 














Bt, 























































































